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THE UNION REVIEW 
Editorials 


Double Danger 


Certainly if the dialectical method of 
finding truth with counter-argument upon 
argument has any validity at all, Union 
can be readily classed as the citadel of re- 
ligious wisdom. But today when the paci- 
fist-interventionist and __ liberal-orthodox 
controversies are becoming so heated, there 
are two dangers in seeking truth exclusively 
by this catch-as-catch-can method; first, 
the danger of forcing students, especially 
those fresh from collegiate seclusion, into 
one side or another before they are wholly 
prepared to make a commitment; and sec- 
ond, the danger of losing in the perilous 
day ahead all vestiges of an appreciative 
understanding and respect between the va- 
rious factions of the Seminary. 

The danger to students is primary. Most 
men and women come to Union unread 
and unschooled in the current controver- 
sies about the nature of man, original sin, 
the Incarnation, and similar subjects of 
debate. Upon arrival, however, the torrent 
of theological verbiage descends upon 
them, and they struggle to understand. Be- 
fore they have time to comprehend the 
professors’ biases, even before they have 
mastered the terminology to say nothing of 
the basic presuppositions which underly the 
daring conclusions, the newcomers find 
themselves forced to take sides. In Chris- 
tian Ethics they face a deluge of polemics. 
In Philosophy of Religion they find their 
collegiate rationalism battered down be- 
fore their very eyes, and by implication are 
told that only by acceptance of the Arch- 
bishop’s view of Mind or Brunner’s dogma 


on “special revelation” can they be saved 
from complete agnosticism and chaos. 
Meanwhile, they find that pacifists are 
called “the only true Christians” but also 
“the real Fifth Columnists.” Soon comes 
the cold realization that almost every pro- 
fessor is attempting “to put over” his view 
point. And before they know it, the new 
students are following the example of the 
upper classmen—acquiring the popular 
theological lingo and flinging it about with 
great dexterity but with little knowledge of 
its meaning. Many newcomers either build 
up a wall as a result of a sincere yet often 
blind fear of being seduced by professorial 
polemics and diatribes, or tend to accept 
carte blanche, lock-stock-and-barrel their 
teachers’ verbiage and presuppositions, and 
in a verbal argument to parrot whole para- 
graphs from their master’s latest book. 
Scarcely prepared, therefore, the new stu- 
dents are soon labelled; and they are forced 
into the pacifist or interventionist camp, or 
are pigeon-holed into the liberal or ortho- 
dox slots. 


Stemming from this first danger is a far 
more serious one. It is the danger that in 
Union there will soon be little of basic un- 
derstanding and respect between the war- 
ring factions. Already, for instance, the 
faculty is sharply divided into groups which 
find their patience for the loyal opposition 
running rather thin. Similarly, the student 
body is split into factions. In fact, the 
words “not Christian enough,” “perfec- 
tionist,” and “war-monger” role off the 
tongues so glibly that many a visitor has 
often thought that the Seminary commu- 
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nity was on the verge of being broken to 
pieces. 

Certainly in the Seminary there is a 
place for heated arguments, for defending 
truth and fighting to find it. But it must 
be supplemented, during this coming year 
of mounting war-fever and constant threats 
to liberty of both thought and action, with 
a Christian quality that is far deeper than 
pleasant smiles and superficial statements 
of fellowship. Our feverish search for truth, 
our hurried groping to find the Will of God 
amid encircling gloom, must be supple- 
mented by respect, understanding, and 
something more—in a word, by Christian 
love, not as a vague absolute but as a cur- 
rent and dynamic reality pulsing through 
the whole life of our Seminary. 

DSB. 


Repentance or Death 


Among American Christians the present 
war is commonly being interpreted as a 
judgment of God upon Western society. 
Nazism is pictured as the instrument where- 
by God is punishing a decadent Europe 
and imperialistic British Empire. Once 
again men are learning that history is un- 
der the sovereignty of a righteous God, a 
God who will not be mocked. The nations 
have sown; now they reap. Perhaps Naz- 
ism is destined to be a scourge also upon 
the smooth back of a complacent United 
States. If so, we must not mock God fur- 
ther by rebelling against His judgment 
upon us. Vengeance, we are told, belongs 
to the Lord, and the cruelties of the Nazis 
will eventually bring down upon them the 
fruits of destruction. Meanwhile, however, 
they are the offspring of our sin, a punish- 
ment which we deserve. Not resistance but 
rather humility and repentance befit us now 
—a humility which admits guilt and a re- 
pentance which accepts suffering. 

Such a reading of contemporary history 


is neither responsible nor biblical. The 
heroism of American Christians who are 
calmly awaiting the evil day too often has 
its roots in a subterranean confidence that 
we shall not be required to suffer as Europe 
has suffered. The guilt we are willing to 
admit is that we have failed to make de- 
mocracy work at home. The suffering we 
are ready to accept is a higher tax rate to 
pay for isolated security in a totalitarian 
world. This is to increase the irresponsibil- 
ity by which we helped to fashion Nazism. 
It is an attempt to wash our hands of the 
mess and to retire into an imaginary self- 
sufficiency. 

When repentance is equated with resig- 
nation, the meaning of judgment is dan- 
gerously distorted. For this implies that 
when tyranny and aggression appear, they 
should be accepted as a cross which we 
must bear. Applied to Britain it implies 
that the English nation should permit itself 
to be annihilated because resistance against 
the German army represents rebellion 
against a punishment it deserves. This is 
not repentance; it is suicide. Repentance 
is the decision of a living person or nation, 
not a dead one. 

Repentance is not resignation. It means 
reorientation, rededication, a new begin- 
ning. It means a belated yet not hopeless 
effort to shoulder the responsibilities whose 
betrayal has brought disaster. The Nazi 
threat against Britain cannot be interpreted 
as being inevitably successful because it is 
God’s judgment. The final meaning of the 
struggle which has engulfed the British na- 
tion is being forged link by link through 
the decisions which the English government 
and people are making day by day. It may 
well be that repentance expressed in a new 
sense of responsibility, in a valiant effort 
to make good the failures of the past, shall 
yet bring triumph out of disaster. Neither 
defeat nor victory, neither death nor re- 
newed life, is a necessary corollary of the 
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Christian interpretation of judgment. But 
this is certain: resignation spells death; re- 
pentance may spell another chance. 

The United States is not going to be 
judged; it is being judged now. Because 
of our favored position geographically and 
our complacent condition spiritually, we 
are all too ready to believe that judgment 
means repentance and that repentance 
means resignation. But oceans or no oceans, 
unless we can find in responsible decision 
the practical meaning of repentance, this 
will be a judgment unto death. Every at- 
tempt to save our democratic life through 
hysterical isolationism is just one more step 


towards destruction. Unless we repent now, . 


America will not be the “arsenal of democ- 
racy” but rather the “citadel of fascism.” 
C. L. 


Uncle Shylock Still? 


A small headline on an inside page of 
a recent newspaper tells a story that throws 
before us the troubles that may overwhelm 
the world if it gets beyond the immediate 
threats of disaster from war and tyranny. 
The words of the headline are simple: 
“Finland Will Resume Payments on War 
Debts.” The story they tell is not so sim- 
ple; for it involves the whole record of the 
imperialistic economic policies which the 
United States is not yet willing to forswear 
for the sake of just and peaceful interna- 
tionalism. 

There is something terrible in the pic- 
ture of the world’s wealthiest nation trying 
to squeeze the dollars out of the rest of the 
earth. When it comes to collecting money 
from Finland, the spectacle appears at its 
worst. 

If there is any country whose gallantry 
and honor have been praised in America, 
it is Finland. Long after other nations saw 
the uselessness of trying to pay World War 


debts, Finland kept doggedly on. From 
meager resources it paid every installment 
without exception for years, and the United 
States, apparently with no twinge of con- 
science, kept reaching out for more money. 
Then when Finland earned the admiration 
of the world for its valiant resistance against 
Soviet aggression, the most we did was to 
defer payments during the period of crisis. 

The figures involved are amazing. Ac- 
cording to the New York Times of last 
December 1, Finland originally owed the 

U. S. $8,281,926. Her payments through 
the years, on principal and interest, amount 
to $5,891,291. And with all this money 
payed, the balance as of last December left 
Finland little better off than in the begin- 
ning, with $8,126,622 still to go. 

Now, barely out from under her latest 
war effort (in which she received all sorts 
of verbal encouragement from this coun- 
try), the news comes that Finland is ready 
to start paying again, and we are ready to 
start collecting on June 15. One senator 
has suggested a magnanimous gesture of 
deferring payments for two years. But no 
one seems ready to say bluntly that it’s time 
we were ashamed of ourselves and can- 
celled the debt immediately. 

The disastrous aspect of the whole busi- 
ness goes far beyond the plight of Finland. 
The real question is: Does this situation 
indicate what our attitude will be after the 
present war? Will we try to clamp down 
on lease-lend debts? Will we stand over a 
broken Europe trying to see what we can 
salvage for ourselves? 

If Europe survives her present catastro- 
phes, her situation will probably be beyond 
our worst imaginations now. The only hope 
for a reconstructed world will be for the 
United States, as the one relatively un- 
scathed nation, to dig in to help out the 
situation. It will mean giving real help, 
and help that costs us cash. If we fail then, 
we fail indeed. Where are the present indi- 
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cations that might lead us to expect any- 
thing better than failure? 

A Times dispatch in February says that 
the German and Italian press have “begun 
to depict Uncle Sam as a fat, sensual, dis- 
sipated being, with unpleasant features and 
surrounded with all luxuries while he 
greedily stretches out his clammy hands to 
grab everything in sight, including the few 
belongings of the Axis powers and—the 
British empire.” Talk of American pluto- 
democracy comes with bad grace from Hit- 
ler and Mussolini. But even they may have 
something to tell us on occasion. 

R. S. 


Storming the Future 


The level of British humor took a sud- 
den upswing recently when some critic of 
the Government’s war policy told the story 
of two rabbits who were being chased by 
two foxes. Running into a hole, the rabbits 
found themselves trapped with no possible 
escape except into the jaws of the two foxes 
who took up vigil outside the refuge. 

“Well, what do we do now?” said one 
rabbit to the other. 

“Stay here,” the other replied, “until we 
outnumber the enemy.” 

In its rather crude way this bit of House 
of Commons humor has something to say 
about defense. To be brief, there is no such 
thing as a defense of democracy. By its 
very nature, democracy is an offense. It is 
an expanding principle, a way of life. It 
stresses the vital side of human nature over 
the formal side. It is partially defeated in’ 
every moment that it stops to take inven- 
tory of its gains. By this logic the Amer- 
ican Constitution is both a demonstration 
of the democratic will and a denial of it. 
Democracy is a nagger; it never lets us rest. 
Its biggest jobs are always yet to be done. 

Therefore, much of the talk of defense 
of democracy has left the present student 


generation cold. Because we somehow sense 
the contradiction of ideas. Aside from whe- 
ther or not the slogans were or are sincere, 
there was something more fundamentally 
convincing about Wilson’s saving the world 
for democracy than there is in the appeal 
to defend it today. Wilson sensed the burst- 
ing internal force of the democratic ideal 
and appealed to our fathers on a simple 
idea. Today, the paramount concern is de- 
fense, and this seems to tell us that our lives 
are being called to keep what we have. 


Frankly, we aren’t interested deep down 
in our hearts to keep what we have. Our 
real interest is storming the future. The is- 
sue becomes one between a capitalistic-im- 
perialistic storming of the future, or a gen- 
uinely democratic expansion of our vital- 
ities on a constantly widening theatre of 
action. 


We have been happy to see Dr. Nie- 
buhr’s new committee, the Union for Dem- 
ocratic Action, because it has been one of 
the few voices (in over a year and a half 
when the saving of democracy has been an 
immediate concern) which has spoken to 
us with a true understanding of the growth- 
potential of democracy. One of the great 
disappointments with Christianity and 
Crisis was its apparent belief in some of 
its pages that our task was the defense (and 
here the word was used properly) of our 
comforts and our middle-class system. Whe- 
ther or not we agree with the foreign pol- 
icy of the Union for Democratic Action, 
unless we allow that foreign policy to ob- 
scure all else, we sense a movement here 
that has long been needed as a pressure 
against American public opinion. The ex- 
tension of democracy, when seen in this 
light, is no synonym for imperialism, and 
the demands of our own people upon it are 
just as urgent as the demands from those 
who live under oppression anywhere. The 
longer our government equivocates over 


labor’s gains, over the place of the Negro 
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in our society, over civil liberties, the far- 

ther are we from realizing that in democ- 

racy which gives it its power and strength. 
R..T. 


Quaker Popularity 


Never before have the Quakers been as 
“popular” and celebrated as they are to- 
day. In many quarters one hears nothing 
but praise and admiration for them in their 
relief activities and in their testimony for 
pacifism. Now popularity in itself is not an 
evil, but since the Quakers have never been 
completely acceptable to even a minority 
of any population, it suggests that a shift 
has taken place in the Quaker position. 

The history of Quakerism from the days 
of George Fox and Robert Barclay has had 
a two-fold expression—the prophetic and 
the humanitarian. The former was the 
earlier and more vital; without the stern 
words of a Fox or a Woolman the move- 
ment would have atrophied. The main- 
spring of their testimony was never huma- 
nitarian nor in the nature of a mission of 
mercy. Rather, their ministry was charac- 
terized by a burning devotion to their vision 
of the truth and God. Wherever the early 
Quakers travelled or preached, popular re- 
ligion and morality was condemned and 
excoriated. The quality of mercy and love 
was not lacking from their ministry, for to 
be saved for these early Friends meant an 
inward transformation of spirit and way of 
life. It was the birth of a new love, a pas- 
sion for holy living and a hate of sin. 

The Quaker testimony has never been 
entirely consistent, for the diverse emphases 
of Fox and Barclay led to strife and divi- 
sion. However, this much is uniform through 
all the years of Quakerism. No Quaker 
testimony ever emphasized the humanitar- 
ian or social aspect of Christian truth to 
the exclusion of the prophetic. At times 
Quakerism was quietistic in its testimony 
but when periods of activity—such as 


Samuel Gurney’s and John Bright’s attacks 
upon contemporary social conditions— 
were dominant, there arose the full vigor 
of Christianity’s true message. With the 
coming of World War I the Quakers ap- 
plied their principle of “that of God in 
every man” to war relief. That story is too 
well knovn to need repeating. From the 
establishment of the American Friends 
Service Committee to the present day there 
has been a strong emphasis on humani- 
tarian rather than prophetic elements. This 
has been characterized by a neglect of the 
kinship between Quakerism and Christian- 
ity as prophetic. Indeed, the active agencies 
of Quakerism have to a large extent as- 
sumed the garb of modern humanism and 
forgotten its great historical testimony of a 
God who saves and judges. 


This definite tendency has led to the 
gathering in of hundreds of college students 
and adults who either do not know or do 
not have sympathy with Quakerism’s deep 
and essential kinship with the message of 
Christianity. It seems that many are now 
announcing themselves as “convinced” 
Friends and are being admitted to Meet- 
ings. A host of others are expressing agree- 
ment with the Quaker testimony for paci- 
fism and against war. Much as Quaker- 
ism needs added support and strength in 
these times when God’s voice must be made 
clear, this does not seem to be a step in the 
right direction. 

The power of the Quakers has come 
through faith in a God who can save every 
man from the evil of the world’s way and in 
so doing make a better world. This new in- 
flux may strengthen Quakerism, but only 
for a day. To live the life of testimony to 
“that of God in every man” in a world such 
as ours, one needs more than humanitarian 
motives. One must speak out the judgment 
of God on sin. Quakerism is in grave dan- 
ger of losing that imperative motive. 

‘ R. L. S. 


Conservatism and Human 
Nature 


One of the saddest realizations for a 
young minister with a social zeal is the dis- 
covery of the almost inherent conservatism 
of his people. Even among the very poor 
there is the will to conserve society as it is. 
The attempts to make a change meet al- 
most inevitably with great wails on the 
part of the people. They are afraid that 
any new society or any severe change of 
the old would bring greater discomfort 
than happiness, and their minister is 
branded as a ‘red’ if he urges them in the 
direction of reform and change. It is al- 
ways best to be prepared, not only for dis- 
couragement in the face of strenuous ef- 
forts, but also to stand firmly against a 
lethargy which is the concomitant of the 
disappointment in finding people not ready 
or anxious for social reconstruction. 

Even among the very poor this anxiety 
to maintain the status quo has a real pow- 
er. The psychology of their conservatism 
is revealing as to the condition of human 
nature. One would naturally think that 
those who have little of the goods of this 
world would be desirous of having a so- 
ciety in which the goods of this world are 
more equally distributed. The wealthy man 
is persuaded that this is the way in which 
human sin works in making the poor rest- 
less: they want to get what he has and to 
get it without working. 

Actually, however, sin and human self- 
ishness work in a different way for many 
of the poor. They would rather remain in 
poverty and without security against sick- 
ness and old age than to take away the pos- 
sibility of some day becoming rich and 
powerful. After all, there is a vicarious joy 
in even imagining that one is in the posi- 
tion of power and affluence. Wealth is the 
only way in which many of the poor can 
imagine power to be had. They want some 


day to be powerful. If the possibility of 
making much money is the only way to 
prestige and power, they want that way 
left open to them. Even if it looks as if 
they, in their life time, can never achieve 
a place of power through wealth, they 
would rather maintain a system which 
guarantees the possibility of power for their 
children than to have the social structure 
amended to guarantee them security in 
their lifetime. They can imagine for them- 
selves the time when wealth might guar- 
antee them power or at least when their 
children might gain what they felt they 
missed. 

The difficulty of assuring the poor that 
it would be best for them, for their chil- 
dren, and for the whole society to make 
certain fundamental changes is almost in- 
surmountable. This native desire for pow- 
er through wealth cannot soon be changed. 
They have been trained into this 
“Was it not told them at school?” (Flow 
some of us wish we could have told the 
National Association of Manufacturers’ in- 
vestigating committee a few things!) “Has 
it not always been so?” “It might be 
worse.” These seem, after careful scrutiny, 
only to be the external excuses. The more 
fundamental reason for social conservatism 
is the fact that even the poor want to 
maintain the unjust elements in society on- 
ly for the hope that some day they or their 
children may wield the strong stick of the 
rich and powerful. 

No young minister can escape noticing 
this conservatism. Among the rich and 
powerful—those who already hold the stick 
—it is much more understaiidable. Among 
the poor the social conservatism is most 
discouraging but really equally as illumi- 
nating. Having understocd the psychology 
which motivates them, it is much more 
easy to bear and much easier to attack. A 
hidden enemy is more dangerous. 

A. H. BEHRENBERG 
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Christianity, An Ethical Religion 
Prof. Harry F. Ward 


Looking back through twenty-eight years 
of teaching the Christian Ethic, certain 
points stand out like the rocky promontories 
in a long coast line against which the waves 
are always breaking. Looking ahead at the 
unchartered and dangerous course which 
lies before humanity in its long pilgrimage, 
these points are like mountain peaks rising 
above the mists that obscure the way. 

One of them is the inseparable connec- 
tion between the individual and society. 
That no man lives unto himself is an in- 
disputable fact, and the teaching that no 
man dies unto himself recognizes the kin: 
dred fact that society consists of persons. 
The indivisibility of the individual and the 
community is implicit in the utterances of 
the Prophets, the Law, Jesus, and the 
Apostles. This record expresses always a 
threefold relationship between God, the in- 
dividual, and the community, the latter be- 
ing at first national and then worldwide. 
In its younger days, with its emphasis upon 
the Christian value of personality, Amer- 
ican liberal Protestantism used to say that 
Jesus discovered the individual. This is an 
over-statement, due to the exaggerated in- 
dividualism that naturally arose out of our 
frontier experience. It is more correct to 
say that Jesus discovered the ethical rela- 
tionship between the individual and the 
community. This is embodied, and derives 
from, the two great sayings about loving 
your neighbor and finding leadership 
through service. 

It is the failure to realize the social na- 
ture of personality and the personal na- 
ture of society which is basically respon- 
sible for the distortions and futilities of 
asceticism, pietism, and a section of our 


modern religious psychology. Watching for 
years the antagonisms between the advo- 
cates of personal religion and the propo- 
nonents of the so-called social Gospel, I 
have observed that each group has attacked 
the weaknesses of the other instead of try- 
ing to find a working relationship in reli- 
gion between the social aspects of person- 
ality and the individual aspects of society. 
The very term “social Gospel” is an uncon- 
scious confession of error and weakness. It 
expresses a reaction from an impossibly 
individualistic type of religion and it fails 
to recognize that the Gospel, like man 
whose redemption it seeks, is neither social 
nor individual but inseparably both. Hence 
the movement to socialize American Pro- 
testantism became in large part a sociolog- 
ical addendum to religious liberalism, the 
religious wing of scientific philanthrophy 
and reform. It was not fully social because, 
as it became popularized, it was not fully 
the Gospel. Except for a few voices, it did 
not cry aloud to our Mammon worship- 
ping society “Repent ye for the Kingdom 
of Heaven is at hand”; it did not proclaim 
“Ye must be born again.” 

The current reaction from the deficien- 
cies of the “social Gospel’ movement ex- 
presses itself variously in emphases upon 
worship, the church, or theology. In some 
degree these are escapes from the difficulty 
of proclaiming the social message of the 
Gospel in this tragic moment in history. 
Insofar as they are no more than this they 
can only repeat the past failures of intel- 
lectualism, asceticism, and ecclesiasticism 
written large over the pages of church his- 
tory. Like the failures of democracy, the 
failures of the social movement in Protest- 


antism can only be removed by more of it, 
in a form that recognizes and capitalizes 
for the working out of social salvation the 
personal aspects of religion. 

The beginning in this direction has been 
made in attempts to socialize worship, 
church activities, theology, and the attitude 
of the churches toward society. The point 
at which the American myth of the indi- 
vidual has been broken down is in the rec- 
ognition that the redemption of the indi- 
vidual requires the redemption of the so- 
cial environment and that this is a pro- 
gressively coordinated undertaking. This 
recognition has brought the churches face 
to face with the problem of social control, 
which in turn involves the basic principles 
of social organization. It is now agreed that 
the machine age requires some form of col- 
lectivism. The ethical question is whether 
this is to find its dynamic in the struggle 
for power or in mutual aid. The answer 
determines the finding of the correct rela- 
tionship between freedom and discipline, 
which is the organizational problem of the 
future. At these turning points for human 
history Christian Ethic has a vital contribu- 
tion to make, derived from its inherited 
tradition concerning the vital relationship 
between the individual and society, and 
the form in which its Gospel requires that 
relationship to be developed. 


The fulfillment of Jesus in this respect, 
continuing His fulfillment of the Law and 
the Prophets, requires a more effective re- 
lationship between religion and science 
than has yet been achieved. This is the 
next point I see standing up out of my past 
experience. The late Professor Johnstone 
Ross once took part of the Chapel service 
to comment on my book “The New Social 
Order.” He found its central message in a 
continuous insistence upon an increasing 
partnership between science and goodwill 
for the development of mankind, and I 
had reminded my readers that the old 


Saxon spelling of goodwill was Godwill. 

So far the connection between religion 
and science has been mainly limited to the 
use of the scientific method in textual and 
historical studies, in religious education 
and psychology, and in certain fields of so< 
cial action, such as philanthrophy and re- 
form. It is recognized that when the re- 
ligious imperative requires the effort to 
reach certain social ends, science can pro- 
vide us with the effective methodology. 
But there is also a certain compulsion in 
science that moves it in the same social 
direction as the religious ideal. It has an 
inner urge toward social efficiency which 
naturally teams with a religious urge to- 
ward perfection. It too wants to get rid of 
evils like ignorance and poverty. To fulfill 
itself it wants the fullest and most effective 
use of the resources of the universe for 
human development. Hence instead of 
antagonism, there.is natural cooperation 
between humanized science and socialized 
religion. 

This cooperation is now particularly nec- 
essary concerning the economic base of so- 
ciety, upon which the whole superstructure 
depends for its maintenance and develop- 
ment; and by the form of which it is con- 
ditioned. Underneath the horrors and the 
terrors which now engulf and confront the 
peoples of the earth is the fact that the eco- 
nomic process by which modern civiliza- 
tion is supported runs counter to the con- 
science and ideals of modern man at vital 
points. This is true to the extent to which 
modern man has accepted the moral judg- 
ments and the ethical standards of the re- 
ligion of the Prophets and Jesus. To this an 
increasing testimony in the Christian 
churches bears witness. At the same time 
an increasing judgment has been forming 
in the scientific world concerning the tech- 
nical inefficiency of our present economy in 
its later stages. That it now stimulates the 
destructive and disintegrating forces in 
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mankind more than it develops the con- 
structive and cohesive energies, is demon- 
strated by the present worldwide calamity. 

Therefore, to use a term which in view 
of what has gone before will not be mis- 
understood, the spiritualizing of the eco- 
nomic life is the main task before those 
who are commissioned to seek the redemp- 
tion of man. This is equally the major un- 
dertaking before those who are called to 
seek a scientifically efficient organization 
of human affairs. Hence it is time to join 
the two undertakings. The sooner this is 
done the better will be the prospect for 
needed social change. The points where 
religion declares our present economic re- 
lationships are unethical, and science de- 
clares them to be unworkable, are the 
points where judgment can be certain and 
action ought to be swift. 

We are now in sight of another point 
which, looking back over the years, I see 
over-topping those I have mentioned. Al- 
most as soon as I started to teach I discov- 
ered that what had been committed to me 
was not merely a religious ethic, but some- 
thing much bigger and much more power- 
ful, an ethical religion. This means that I 
was not dealing with teachings to be ap- 
plied, but with principles to be developed, 
principles which the Prophets and Jesus, 
and those who came after them, pro- 
claimed to be in the nature of God and the 
universe. 

It has always been truly said that 
Christianity is a dynamic religion because 
of the Cross, but it has also been recognized 
that to be effective the Gospel of sacrificial 
love must continuously change human re- 
lations. The Prophets and Jesus insisted 
not simply that men could not get the ap- 
proval of God, but they could have no real 
relation with God unless they lived with 
their fellows in justice and in loving, serv- 
ing fellowship. This was the root of their 
critical attack upon the rulers of their days, 


both temporal and ecclesiastical. This kind 
of ethical religion is continuously revolu- 
tionary. From age to age it continually re- 
values all human relations. It continually 
criticizes and denounces all tendencies to 
injustice and to power. It continually cre- 
ates the spirit that overcomes them, and 
demands the kind of organization that 
makes it difficult for them to grow. 


This continuous social revolution re- 
quired by the development of the religion 
of Jesus, covers ecclesiastical as well as po- 
litical and economic institutions. That is 
why the present emphasis upon the Church 
and ecumenicalism is in danger of becom- 
ing a dead-end, if it does not repeat the 
Catholic heresy of substituting the Church 
for the coming of the Kingdom of God 
upon earth. The working of the Spirit can 
never be confined in any religious totali- 
tarianism, nor in any religious federalism. 
It must infuse the whole of life, and the 
churches, and the sects, are instruments to 
this end. Insofar as they are dependent 
upon capitalist society they will decline 
with it. Insofar as they transcend their en- 
vironment, bring judgment to bear upon 
it, and develop the dynamic to change it, 
they will become a part of the new order 
whose religious forms will differ from the 
old in correspondence with economic and 
political changes, as it happened at the end 
of the feudal period. 


The recognition of the fact that Chris- 
tianity is an ethical religion, and that this 
gives it its dynamic, raises a question about 
theological education. Plainly it is not mere 
education in theology. Neither can an ethi- 
cal religion be taught effectively in a de- 
partment dedicated to that purpose. If 
Christianity is an ethical religion, then the 
whole Seminary exists to promulgate it, 
and effectiveness in that task becomes the 
test of every department. To paraphrase 
an historic phrase, the Seminary exists not 
to explain religion but to change life. 
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Moving Toward a Better Day 
Bishop Francis J. McConnell 


Some ten or twelve years ago an impor- 
tant labor organization held a conference 
in Denver. Seventeen ministers of the city 
asked the conference to send representa- 
tives to meet these ministers at a dinner for 
the purpose of discussing the relations be- 
tween the churches and the laboring 
groups. The conference responded by send- 
ing seventeen delegates, a number equal to 
that of the ministers. One of the speakers 
for the labor group was a woman of great 
forcefulness as an orator, with a marked 
tendency toward belligerency. Most of her 
speech was a tirade against preachers for 
their ignorance of social and especially la- 
bor questions. She said, “I am about to 
point to one of your number, just letting 
my finger indicate whom it will. I do not 
know any of you. Then I am going to ask 
of the one to whom I point how many 
times he has attended a meeting of a labor 
group, or any socially-minded group out- 
side the Church, in the last fifteen years.” 
The speaker made a few impressive circles 
around her head with her hand, and with 
her eyes closed finally pointed to a preach- 
er. Her finger came to a stop pointing at 
Harry Ward. Dr. Ward replied that he 
was perfectly willing to accept the chal- 
lenge in case the challenger would accept 
an agreement he proposed, namely that 
she tell him how many times she had been 
in a church in the last fifteen years. The 
woman replied rather boastfully that she 
had been in a church only once in fifteen 
years, and that was when she attended a 
funeral of a friend. Dr. Ward replied, “I 
rather expected that type of answer. I now 
reply that except during the periods of the 
summer when I have been away on vaca- 
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tion, I have usually, during the past fifteen 
years, tried to attend about three meetings 
every week of the kind about which our 
friend is asking.” Whereupon this labor 
spokesman turned to the chairman of the 
meeting and inquired, “What shall I ask 
him next?” The chairman replied, “I am 
blessed if I know.” The chairman did not 
use specifically the word “blessed” but I 
am sure my readers will know precisely 
what he did say. 

This incident illustrates much of impor- 
tance that can be said about Professor 
Ward. First of all, his knowledge of labor 
and other social conditions is based upon 
firsthand information coming from direct 
acquaintance with the laborers and other 
social groups. That means of course that 
his approach to the problems has been 
thoroughly human. I do not suppose any 
one in America, outside the labor circles 
themselves, has ever heard labor questions 
more often or fully stated by laborers 
themselves than has Dr. Ward. In the next 
place, the incident illustrates Dr. Ward’s 
fundamental loyalty to the Church. When 
we at times hear him criticize the Church 
we forget, if we have ever known, that in 
speaking before social groups opposed to 
the Church he makes a better defense than 
anybody else in the country. He is always 
willing to concede the shortcomings of the 
Church, but he is also loyal always to its 
fundamental purposes and ideals. When 
we hear him talking to church members 
about the worthwhile features of ideas and 
ideals of even the most radical social 
groups, we may not be aware of the defi- 
niteness with which he tells these groups 
of their own faults. We may think that 
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Dr. Ward sees only the faults of the 
Church, but he sees also the faults of the 
anti-church social groups and speaks in di- 
rect fashion about them to the groups 
themselves. 


Another element in the strength of Dr. 
Ward is his thorough familiarity with the 
literature of social movements. He has been 
standing before this country for over thirty- 
five years as an advocate of social measures 
which many orthodox economists have 
condemned. In all that time I have never 
known him to commit what the English 
schoolboy calls a “howler,” a bad mistake 
of the type which we in our American 
slang call a “boner.” I have never known 
him to make a misstatement of fact con- 
cerning an economic question, but I now 
refer more particularly to his statements of 
economic theory. No matter how much the 
orthodox economist has disapproved of 
many of Dr. Ward’s theories the economist 
has never been able to say that Dr. Ward 
has misstated or misinterpreted any eco- 
nomic position of his opponents. I once 
asked a foremost teacher of economics in 
one of our foremost universities for the ex- 
planation of this. The reply was that the 
answer was very simple, namely that while 
Ward himself did not profess to be a pro- 
fessional economist, he had nevertheless 
mastered the economic field so thoroughly 
as to be so completely at home in it that 
he was not likely to make any “breaks.” I 
remember another distinguished orthodox 
dealer in economic platitudes who declined 
in rather sneering fashion to meet Dr. 
Ward in debate about a question which 
was being discussed in a social group at 
which both Dr. Ward and the professor 
were delegates. The professor sought to 
leave the impression that he did not care 
to debate with one whom he considered 
inferior in understanding of social ques- 
tions, but his whole attitude suggested that 
perhaps the reason he did not care to meet 
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the preacher-professor from Union Theo- 
logical Seminary was a consciousness, or at 
least a half-consciousness, of his own in- 
feriority. The truth is that he would be a 
rash man indeed who would tackle Dr. 
Ward on an economic problem, especially 
in its more human phases, if he did not 
thoroughly know what he was talking 
about. 


In addition to all this there has been a 
complete lack of self-consideration in Dr. 
Ward’s course which makes utter nonsense 
any attack upon him as lacking in tho- 
rough-going devotion to the truth as he 
sees it. I recall a leading Methodist lay- 
man who refused to listen to addresses by 
Dr. Ward on the ground that the addresses 
never made him feel “near Jesus.” Here 
again there was reason for the suspicion 
that Ward was making this layman feel 
uncomfortably near the Jesus who had 
some pretty grim things to say about ex- 
ploitation by the rich of their fellowmen. 

It has of course been impossible for 
Harry Ward to choose his own companions 
as he has sought to help his fellowmen. He 
has had to associate with men as he has 
found them, take them where they are, 
and move along with them at the pace set, 
not always by the leader, but often by the 
led. This has inevitably exposed him to 
much criticism, but such criticism is not 
any more relevant than it has ever been 
when directed to men who in their attempt 
to help their fellowmen work beside them. 
In all his contacts with radical groups he. 
has kept his own vision as to the goals, and 
even as to methods for reaching the 
goals, singularly full and clear. Take the 
last book on Democracy, for example. 
Whatever we may think of the Ward 
theories themselves we do not read far be- 
fore. we see that on the intellectual side 
Ward’s exposition of those theories stands 
out more definitely than any puttings of 
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Language and Theology 
Derwyn Owen 


1. The Basic Problem. All discussions, 
whether in philosophy or in theology or on 
the street-corner, are carried on in words. 
What any discussion tries to discover is the 
nature of the non-verbal reality which is 
indicated by some verbal phrase, about 
which a question has been raised. It is ob- 
vious that before any particular discussion 
can be undertaken, it is necessary to have 
some understanding of the relation be- 
tween language and non-verbal reality in 
general. 

Philosophy and theology recognize this 
problem, somewhat confusedly, under the 
heading of epistemology. The confusion is 
due to a statement of the distinction as ex- 
isting between “thought” and “being” or 
“mind” and “matter.” This terminology 
leads to proposed solutions of an ontolog- 
ical type. On the one hand, “thought” and 
“being” are identified, as in monistic ideal- 
ism. On the other hand, a split between 
“mind” and “matter” is asserted, as in du- 
alistic empiricism. There are unanswerable 
objections to both solutions. Monistic ideal- 
ism has to deny the reality of sense experi- 
ence. Dualistic empiricism cannot give a 
satisfactory account of the alleged corre- 
spondence between its two terms. The er- 
ror, in both cases, consists of a failure to 
recognize that “thought” and “being,” 
“mind” and “matter” are themselves 
words, and that therefore, prior to any dis- 
cussion of the meaning of these words, a 
general discussion as to the nature of lan- 
guage is necessary. 

2. The Two Functions of Language. It 
is necessary to make a distinction between 
two functions of language, the literal and 
the symbolic. 
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(a) The literal function consists of 
signs combined in propositions which are 
about sense-experience (empirical proposi- 
tions or science), and in propositions which 
are about propositions (necessary proposi- 
tions or logic). When I ask for the mean- 
ing of a word, I ask to be directed to a 
sense-experience. But words have one pre- 
cise meaning only in a given context—a 
proposition. Therefore, to know the mean- 
ing of a word in a sentence, I must know 
the grammatical structure of the sentence, 
1.é. its logic. In order to find the empirical 
referent (sense-experience) of a sentence, 
I must know its grammatical structure 
(logic). But in order to know the logic of 
a sentence, I must know the general rules 
of logic. Logic is a deductive system in 
which all the propositions follow analytical- 
ly from a few primitive definitions. The 
definitions of certain logical constants (e.g. 
“or” and “not”) are given arbitrarily as 
primitive. Thus there may be different 
logical systems, depending on the choice of 
logical constants to be defined as primitive. 
This choice is arbitrary, but the definitions 
themselves are not arbitrary; for what is 
primitive in one system may be derived in 
another. The primitive definitions are nec- 
essarily true in the sense that they are sti- 
pulations or rules, underived in the system. 
The propositions which are derived in the 
system (including the so-called “laws of 
thought’) are necessarily true in the sense 
that they are analytic, i.e. they may be 
shown to be tautologies by the application 
to them of the primitive definitions. Thus, 
where P is a proposition, if we know the 
definitions of “or” and “not,” we can see 
that the proposition “either P or not P” 
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(the law of the excluded middle) is a tau- 
tology. Thus all the propositions of logic 
are rules for the use of words, and are ei- 
ther, primitive definitions (rules which are 
underived in the system), or analytic prop- 
ositions (rules which follow from the prim- 
itive definitions). 


If we know the rules for the way in 
which words are used (the logical gram- 
mar of a sentence), we can find the empiri- 
cal referent, i.e. the sense-experience indi- 
cated by the words in the sentence. In or- 
der for a sentence to have meaning, in the 
literal function of language, it must be pos- 
sible to find some such empirical referent 
or verification. For this to be possible we 
must know the sentence’s logical structure 
(logical possibility), and secondly we must 
know that there is some method of em- 
pirical verification (physical possibility). 
We need not actually carry out this veri- 
fication until the question of the truth of 
the sentence arises, as distinct from the 
question of its meaning. 


(b) In addition to this literal and des- 
criptive function, all or most words have 
an emotive or expressive function. They 
give expression to the speaker’s emotions 
and are evocative of the hearer’s emotions. 
Emotions are colorings of consciousness, 
felt as repercussions through the body. 
Words like “damn” and “hurray” express 
such feelings. But emotions accompany and 
are symptomatic of a radical re-ordering 
of impulses, such as constitutes apprecia- 
tion of a work of art. In this experience, 
the system of impulses, maladjusted within 
itself and with the world, finds something 
which orders it anew and gives it cohe- 
rence, resulting in a sense of peace, recon- 
ciliation, and unimpeded activity. Such a 
re-erdering of impulses, with its accompa- 
nying emotions, may be called an emo- 
tional or spiritual experience. When lan- 
guage is used to express or evoke experi- 


ence of this kind, it is being used in its 
symbolic function. 

Two important points must be made 
about the symbolic function. First, it can- 
not be dismissed as “merely subjective”; 
and second, it is expressive in contrast to 
the literal function which is descriptive, but 
it comprehends the latter, since the vehicle 
of expression is an empirical referent. 

(i) There is no ground for saying that 
literal language describes something objec- 
tive, while symbolic language merely ex- 
presses something subjective. It is no more 
possible to describe the content of a sense- 
experience than the content of an emo- 
tional or spiritual experience. We can only 
describe the structure of e.g. green, by plac- 
ing it in a certain system of shades, and 
thereby putting the hearer in a position to 
experience the content greenness. Both lit- 
eral and symbolic propositions are subjec- 
tive and objective, and in the same respects. 
My experience of the content greenness is 
subjective in the sense that it cannot be 
communicated; but material objects are ob- 
jective in the sense that they are logical 
constructions out of sense-data, and so can 
be communicated. My experience of peace 
and reconciliation is subjective in the sense 
that it cannot be communicated; but sym- 
bolic constryctions are objective in the 
sense that they are constructions out of 
emotional or spiritual data, and so can be 
communicated. Immediate data are sub- 
jective, incommunicable. Constructions are 
objective, communicable. Constructions 
are communicable in the following sense: 
to say X is a construction is a linguistic 
proposition to the effect that any sentence 
containing X may be translated without 
loss into a sentence which does not contain 
X but contains data-words. Constructions 
are, as it were, frameworks which may be 
communicated, but which are filled with 
content only in immediate experience. 

(ii) In the literal function of language, 
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the structure of sense-data is described. But 
in the symbolic function we do not describe 
the structure of emotional or spiritual data; 
this is the work of the psychologist, who 
uses the literal function. The symbolic 
function expresses a spiritual experience. 
The experience is expressed not by describ- 
ing its structure, but by describing the 
structure of something else, the description 
of which expresses and evokes the experi- 
ence in question. This “something else,” 
the structure of which is described, is an 
empirical referent. Thus the symbolic func- 
tion comprehends or utilizes the literal 
function. But in the symbolic function the 
structure of the empirical referent is not 
described chiefly in order to indicate the 
content of that referent (as in the literal 
function), but ultimately in order to ex- 
press and evoke a spiritual experience of a 
certain kind. 


3. Theological Propositions. These two 
functions of language exhaust the possible 
ways in which language may be used. 
Theological propositions, since they do not 
refer ultimately to sense-experience, must 
be in the symbolic function. To say that 
they are symbolic is to say that they are 
expressive and evocative of emotional or 
spiritual experience. To anticipate the ob- 
vious criticism it is necessary to recall the 
two points about the symbolic function. 


(i) To say that theological propositions 
are expressive of emotional (spiritual) ex- 
perience is not to make them “merely sub- 
jective.” The distinction between subjec- 
tive and objective applies within both the 
literal and symbolic functions, and refers 
to the distinction between immediate data 


(whether sensible or emotional) and con- 
structions (whether logical or symbolic). 
To say e.g. that a table is a logical con- 
struction is not to deny, but rather to de- 
fine, the objectivity and reality of tables. 
To say e.g. that the Cross is a symbolic 
construction is not to deny, but rather to 
define, the objectivity and reality of the 
Atonement. 

(ii) A theological proposition, as sym- 
bolic, contains an empirical referent, the 
structure of which is described not to in- 
dicate its content but to express and evoke 
the content of an emotional or spiritual 
experience. Such empirical referents are 
the Virgin Birth, the Cross, the Resurrec- 
tion, and the Ascension. The corresponding 
doctrines (Incarnation, Atonement, etc.) 
must not be understood in the literal func- 
tion of language, as though they were 
meant to stand simply for the empirical re- 
ferent which they indicate. This mistake is 
frequently made when objectivity is impli- 
citly identified with sense-experience or em- 
pirical referents. The result is a preoccupa- 
tion with the precise nature of the empirical 
referents, which leads to endless confusion 
and dispute. But in the symbolic function 
the empirical referent is described not in 
order to indicate its content, but in order, 
by means of the experience of this sense- 
content, to express and evoke the content 
of a spiritual experience. To be preoccu- 
pied with the precise nature of the empiri- 
cal referent is to treat symbolic language as 
though it were literal. This confusion be- 
tween the two functions of language is re- 
sponsible for many of the problems of the- 
ology, which remain unsolved and insol- 
uble as long as the confusion prevails. 
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Psychology and Christian Education 


Charles Saum 


The current re-examination of the na- 
ture of man in the light of world events 
and the revival of Reformed theology has 
left much doubt in many minds about the 
worth of an educational presentation of 
the Christian religion. We have re-discov- 
ered the power of the gospel to change 
men’s lives, and some students would hold 
that therefore sufficient guidance is given to 
a congregation if the minister preaches the 
Word of God to his people every week. 
This attitude has placed in a quandary 
those pastors who are concerned about the 
development of Christian life in children 
and adults. Is all the research made by re- 
ligious educators in the last two decades to 
be discarded, or is there still some value 
which may be assigned to it? 

In attempting to answer this question 
we should begin by noting that progressive 
educational theory and the Christian faith 
look at man from two totally different per- 
spectives and consequently end in funda- 
mental disagreement about the origin of 
the individual, his present predicament, 
and his salvation. Progressive education 
views a person through the eyes of the 
social scientists, as an organism existing 
within the realm of nature alone and sub- 
ject to its causal laws. The self is regarded 
as inseparable from the society in which it 
dwells. The character of a man is held to 
be determined by the interaction of his bio- 
logical equipment with the customs and in- 
stitutions of his culture. A normal child, it 
claims, is indefinitely plastic and can be 
patterned into a wide variety of adult selves 
by manipulation of the cultural forces and 
conditioning factors in his environment. 


Hence, a child is described as a “bundle 
of energy,” full of potentiality for either 
good or evil. The contradiction and tension 
present in man are explained as a conflict 
of the impulsive activity of an individual 
with established custom. Through the in- 
telligent resolving of this conflict growth 
takes place. Such a belief about man en- 
ables some to hope for the infinite progress 
of mankind through the proper control of 
environmental conditions. But the resolu- 
tion of the tension in man requires decision 
and commitment to a new way of living 
which has never been tried before. This 
requisite is what makes an ethical judgment 
so difficult: more than intelligence is 
needed; risk is involved and faith is nec- 
essary. In this doomsday of western civil- 
ization as we have known it we can easily 
understand the meaning of these demands. 
Thus far, it is the foes of democracy who 
are remaking the world because they are 
pledged to such a task and are willing to 
undergo the danger which the job might 
have connected with it. 

It is such threats to the ideals for which 
we care that remind us of our finiteness and 
dependence upon the universe. This sense 
of dependence is no mere realization that 
our successes are contingent upon the co- 
operating factors of our physical and social 
surroundings, because man needs cosmic 
support for the goods that he cherishes. 
Man alone of the animals can sense a 
threat to all values whatsoever, because of 
the possible destruction of life on this 
planet and the apparent lack of life else- 
where. This threat is not a finite affair to 
be balanced against the finite goods of this 
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earth, but an infinite one, since it concerns 
the endless future and the fate of life in 
general. 

The problems of life go deeper than re- 
ligious education once thought they did. 
Growth in man is different from growth 
in animals and plants. In him growth in- 
volves suffering. For instance, in the pro- 
cess of psycho-analysis the search for the 
motivation of a certain act is always pain- 
ful because ends and aims which one cher- 
ishes are criticized and one is forced to re- 
construct his system of loyalties. The pro- 
fundity of man’s nature is revealed by this 
radical. change required in his life, if it is 
to grow into what it might be. In the words 
of the gospel, “except a grain of wheat fall 
into the earth and die, it abideth by itself 
alone; but if it die, it beareth much fruit.” 

It is here that the Christian faith which 
is chiefly interested in understanding man 
in his relation to God rather than to nature 
can enlighten us. Man has a peculiar free- 
dom which allows him to rise above the 
chain of causes and effects. He can break 
that chain, which ability obviously adds a 
new power to those of the physical world. 
This transcendence of the environment in 
which he lives cannot be accounted for by 
describing man as a mere emergent from 
that environment. The only way to really 
explain this freedom is by reference to a 
point outside man. This is the significance 
of the Christian doctrine of the imago dei. 
It is because man is a child of God with 
spiritual freedom that he is able to appre- 
hend the absolute demand of values upon 
him, that he is able to understand that the 
future of the world is at stake in every 
moral conflict. 

Having been made in the image of God, 
man feels keenly his separation from Him 
and knows himself to be at heart a stranger 
in this world. He is afflicted with a sense 
of the emptiness of life because he is a 


seeker after that which he can never 
fully find here. It is the recognition of this 
perennial homelessness of man which is 
the meaning of the fall of man. In the light 
of this concept one realizes that man makes 
progress only in the material and technical 
realms and not in the moral sphere of life. 
However such a confession ought not to 
make us cease striving; for although the 
deepest and most eternal needs of our spir- 
its have not changed since the time of prim- 
itive man, yet we do stand on the achieve- 
ments of past civilizations. The poetry, the 
philosophy, the art which we create today 
is richer in content because of our heritage 
from the past. Is it not our task to give 
those who will follow us a similar lift? 
Christ told us to say we are unprofitable 
servants, but not until we had done what 
was expected of us. 

Furthermore, the good of activity which 
religious education stresses is not altogether 
to be scoffed at, for the case books of psy- 
chologists can testify to the fact that when 
impulsive activity is disregarded all sorts of 
personality complications result. Far better 
is it to guide and direct the impulses of 
the human organism than to let them fer- 
ment in the unconscious or to let them de- 
stroy all forms of human organization by 
their unbridled expression. Here is the role 
of Christian education, and may God have 
mercy on the church if it fails to see the 
importance of that role. Educational tech- 
nique is not enough if one would lead men, 
women, and children in the life with God, 
but it is indispensable. The church is not 
performing its task well if it fails to use 
the sources at hand in the research that 
has been made concerning the develop- 
ment of personality. Let it beware of re- 
lying on faith in God to make up for fail- 
ure to appropriate the understanding of 
man gained by psychology, and neglect of 
the techniques based on such investigation. 
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The Social Gospel versus Social Action 


Charles Guest 


This ominous and seemingly contradic- 


tory title is sufficient to make the shade of 


Walter Rauschenbusch despair of the pres- 
ent generation. But I mean exactly what 
the title implies. Perhaps before I incrim- 
inate myself too far at the beginning I 
should make my purpose clear and define 
my terms. My purpose is a frank criticism 
of the presuppositions of the Social Gospel 
movement and its pretension of possessing 
the methods and techniques of social 
change. By “Social Gospel” I mean that 
unique and indigenous American move- 
ment which was brought into being by the 
impact of a newly industrialized society 
and an aggressive scientific spirit upon the 
conventional, other-worldly, irresponsible 
Protestantism of the post Civil War period. 
Its immediate cause may be traced to the 
rising tide of the “New Theology,” now 
known as Liberalism; to the introduction 
of higher criticism in America; to the new 
emphasis upon social psychology and so- 
ciology; to the influence of a group of rad- 
ical political economists and journalists 
with a conscious religious interest. There 
are various other minor influences contrib- 
uting to the movement. But today more 
and more scholars are going deeper and 
deeper into the movement and finding its 
seed in the eighteenth century Enlighten- 
ment reaction against the forces set in mo- 
tion by the Reformers. The central ideas 
of the Enlightenment were: the affirmation 
of the inherent goodness of human nature 
in contradistinction to the total depravity 
of the reformers; the belief that man’s ra- 
tional nature was of the essence of the 


divine, thus placing reason above revela- 
tion; and finally, the prevailing belief in 
the idea of progress, or a progressive con- 
summation of history to higher and higher 
degrees of fulfillment. 

How did the spirit of the Enlightenment 
directly affect the Social Gospel? The cen- 
tral idea of the Enlightenment, the idea of 
progress, was also the central idea of the 
Social Gospel. This is borne out, upon ex- 
amination, by every doctrine of the move- 
ment. All the categories—God, Christ, 
man, sin, salvation, Kingdom of God, his- 
tory, etc.—are interpreted in progressive 
terms. It believes in the gradual develop- 
ment of humanity toward higher stages of 
moral and spiritual fulfillment, and inter- 
prets history accordingly. The idea of pro- 
gress is not a Christian, but a secular con- 
cept, depending upon both idealism and 
biological naturalism. The law of biolog- 
ical evolution traces man’s pedigree to the 
humble beginning of a pre-rational animal. 
The inference is that man’s moral nature 
has progressed in the same manner and de- 
gree as his physical nature. In short, the 
main presuppositions of the Social Gospel 
movement were peculiar; the Christian doc- 
trines were used only in so far as they bol- 
stered the secular ideology upon which it 
was built. 

This seems like too harsh a criticism. The 
movement produced some of the most zea- 
lous and enthusiastic personalities that 
American Christianity has produced. But 
in days like the present, with the world 
burning and bleeding from man-made 
wounds, we are apt to be less tolerant with 
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those who have immediately preceded us. 
Today, we can say with certainty that the 
movement has run its course. Its energy is 
spent and its power has fizzled to a mere 
image of its former glory. This decline re- 
sults basically from its eighteenth century 
presuppositions which lacked the anti-cor- 
rosive properties of history. 

In view of the foregoing criticism what 
is the solution? I do not pretend to speak 
with any authority. I am only one of many 
who feel that if Christianity has any ulti- 
mate meaning it also has historical relev- 
ancy. To speak of Christian ethics suggests 
that ethical action is relevant in history, 
otherwise the term would be meaningless. 
Prophetic Christianity has attacked the So- 
cial Gospel presuppositions as- being too 
simple in their optimistic belief in the na- 
ture and possibilities of man, and in the 
consummation of history within time. The 
apologists for the Social Gospel countered 
with the accusation that prophetic Chris- 
tianity is actually giving up the ethical 
struggle in history. This is the sore spot of 
all theological systems and the issue upon 
which the truth or error of a system is re- 
solved. 


The dilemma of the ethical problem 
seems to be this: How can we affirm Chris- 
tian ethical activity on the one hand with- 
out becoming legalistic perfectionists, and 
do justice to the tragedies of history with- 
out becoming absolute pessimists toward 
history? The Social Gospel thought it had 
the answer by affirming the progressive 
realization of the ethical absolutes in his- 
tory, but it failed to do justice to the ten- 
sions and contradictions within the indi- 
vidual and society. The rosy period of op- 
timism of the nineteenth century out of 
which the Social Gospel sprang is not a 
normative criterion of man’s existential 
situation. Crisis is not an epiphenomenon 
of history or an abnormal state of exist- 
ence; it is the very stuff of existence in his- 


tory. Thus a theology and an ethic con- 
structed upon the basis of a prevailing cul- 
tural pattern cannot claim permanence 
upon its cultural presuppositions. 

If the Social Gospel is found to be uto- 
pian and romantic in its social pronounce- 
ments, what is the answer of prophetic 
Christianity to the problem of social action? 
The Christian faith believes that the Bibli- 
cal and prophetic tradition contains re- 
sources and insights as well as a social dy- 
namic sufficient to guide men in all their 
social relationships. It reveals to man what 
he really is, but it also offers a way of sal- 
vation which makes his every action of in- 
finite significance in the total picture of 
history. 

The most obvious insight is that man is 
a creature who loves darkness rather than 
light. Man is a sinner who in his pride seeks 


. his own good rather than that of his fel- 
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lows. The anxiety and insecurity of life as 
a creature is the basis of the fundamental 
sin of pride which breaks man’s contact 
with his creator and leads him to ascribe to 
himself a false, autonomous freedom. He 
sets up his own ego against that of other 
creatures and thus starts a struggle for pow- 
er that is carried over into the social rela- 
tionships of man in the struggle of group 
against group, class against class, nation 
against nation, race against race. 

The uncompromising relevance of pro- 
phetic religion to human life is just at this 
point. It approaches the problem of human 
sin from the point of view of redemption 
from sin. The grave error of liberal social 
Christianity has been its failure to see and 
grasp the contradictions existent within the 
nature of man. In their stress upon the 
“God” in every human personality they 
failed to see the demon lurking beside every 
“God.” The summit of the ethical prob- 
lem is reached in the recognition of the 
contradictory aspect of ethical activity. St. 
Paul gives us the classic example of the 


contradiction within the individual in Ro- 
mans 7. “For the good that I would I do 
not: but the evil which I would not, that 
I do....” If the individual struggle is so 
intense, then how much greater is the con- 
tradiction within social life. This fact 
makes reconciliation upon a collective scale 
the most imperative and yet the most baf- 
fling of all the Christian commandments, 
for in group relationships man’s pride, will- 
to- power, and nihilistic impulses combine 
to defeat reconciliation through repentance. 
The sinfulness of man stands over against 
all forms of romantic utopianism, which 
sees the ideal but not the actual. The So- 
cial Gospel idealists do not see that political 
power is nearer the demonic than the altru- 
istic passions of mankind. Consequently 
their political pronouncements in terms of 
pure love are abstract illusions without any 
basis in reality. 

What is the dynamic behind prophetic 
Christianity if the idea of progress and his- 
torical fulfillment is denied? The signifi- 
cant fact is that its ethical demands are 
absolute and imperative. Social Gospel cri- 
tics often press the point that the law of 
love must be completely realizable if ethics 
is to mean anything. This is to set a boun- 
dary to love, to make it strictly a legal con- 
cept. But love in the Christian conscience 
is more than law; it is faith in the grace of 
God. To see love as a legal possibility is to 
destroy its character as transcendent—as 
an imperative demand above the contin- 
gencies of time and space. Thus the danger 
of liberal social Christianity is to identify 
partial fulfillment with the absolute. It does 


not see the contradictions in every ethical 
decision and in every partial fulfillment. 

Prophetic Christianity by demanding 
the impossible emphasizes the impotence 
and corruption of every contingent ideal. 
Orthodoxy has tended to deny the rele- 
vance of the ideal of love to the historical 
situation. The Social Gospel has tried to 
affirm its relevance by reducing moral ac- 
tivity and the law of love to prudential 
conduct—to the secular category of justice 
—without at the same time recognizing 
that all justice is relative and insecure, de- 
pending more upon a balance of the vital 
forces in society than upon the law of love. 

This is obviously affirming the relevance 
of an impossible ethical ideal. As against 
orthodox Christianity the prophetic tradi- 
tion emphasizes the relevance of the ideal 
of love to the moral experience of mankind 
on every conceivable level. It is not an ideal 
magically superimposed upon life which 
has no relation to human experience, but 
rather the demand of conscience upon 
every action in every situation. 

The commandment to love is both a 
challenge and a judgment to the world. It 
is a challenge because there is no human 
situation in which love does not present 
possibilities of action higher than natural 
morality or any realized situation. It is a 
judgment in that every level of individual, 
social, national, or international justice is 
equally judged by the law of love, and of- 
fers equal opportunity for higher fulfill- 
ment. There is no self-satisfied level of con- 
duct. To reach such a stage is to dull one’s 
ethical sensitivity and to deny the real 
meaning of the law of love. 
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The Churech—Rural or Christian? 
Fred DenBeaux 


The rural church is in the process of be- 
ing discovered. No longer to be treated as 
an unfortunate step-child, the powers that 
be now promise that it will come into its 
own. Today no conference is complete 
without a standing committee on “town 
and country.” These promises, however, 
bid fair to lead us, not toward an attempt 
to relate the Gospel to the needs of the 
country church, but toward another disil- 
lusionment. For they are so ambiguous that 
one cannot help suspecting that the church 
is radically out of focus because it is almost 
completely estranged from its sources. 

When one is told that the cause of the 
Gospel will be furthered by subscribing to 
the Country Gentleman and that the rural 
pastor ought to become an authority on 
the history of the Grange, one is persuaded 
to say, “What has this to do with us?” 
What has the Country Gentleman to do 
with Jerusalem? What relevance can a 
Grange picnic have to the Church of 
Christ? And one is tempted to declare with 
Tertullian that “with our faith, we desire 
no further belief.” 

This is not to be taken as an invitation 
to the kind of obscurantism which ignores 
the fact that special knowledge is needed 
for special situations. It is a warning against 
the current impulse which is tempting us 
to identify “what we ought to believe” with 
“what we ought to know.” Because of the 
new impetus toward rural America, the 
church finds itself desperately in need of 
creating a strategy which will save it from 
the kind of thinking that inevitably turns 
the wine of the Gospel into the vinegar of 
disillusionment. We must therefore attempt 
to outline a strategy which will be relevant 
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to the rural church, but which will main- 
tain adequate safeguards against making 
the church so rural that it ceases to be 
Christian. 

Sadly enough, the rural church finds it- 
self in the same position as its more urban 
brother. Its piety has become so formalized 
that faith and life have been completely 
separated. In contrast to the urban church, 
the rural church has maintained a much 
stabler membership. The pews, at least, are 
not empty. But slowly one discovers that 
this has little to do with religious decision 
and that it is rather the result of a conser- 
vative culture. 

The older piety of the rural church 
has been undermined in such a way that 
the most glaring contradictions of thought 
are being maintained by a traditionalism 
which refuses to be critical. For the rural 
church, as well as the urban church, has 
had access to the wells of modern faith. 
The Sunday School has become the bridge 
between modernism and the hinterlands. 
Through it a new literature has surrepti- 
tiously robbed the church of its heritage. 
The publishing houses have become the 
means by which all of Christian America 
has been united. In doctrinally question- 
able literature the Protestant church has 
created an equally questionable catholicity. 
The critical problems of faith have been 
cautiously avoided in the expectation of 
building a new ethic on an old piety. 

Consequently, the minister who today is 
beginning to see meaning in the Atone- 
ment, the Incarnation, and the Holy Spirit, 
finds himself in an anomalous position. His 
theological insights make him appear to be 
an innovater against that which has been 


for so many years the prevailing belief. It 
is not only the humanism of contemporary 
thinking which he must oppose, but also 
the fateful simplicity of thought which en- 
courages mediocrity. This is illustrated by 
the fact that one elderly layman recently 
said that he had given up reading St. Paul 
years ago because the Gospels were so much 
easier to understand. In the foundations of 
pastoral work the minister may be able to 
maintain the integrity of Protestantism, 
but it is in the “Upper Room” that he 
meets his nemesis. 


Plainly the protestant minister, rural or 
urban, is caught in a dilemma. On the one 
hand, he must defend the historical con- 
tinuity of Christian thought in a world 
whose symbols are no longer Christian. On 
the other hand, he must translate those 
symbols so that they will be relevant with- 
out losing their specifically Christian mean- 
ing. Torn between the Scylla of relevance 
and the Charybdis of Christian truth, the 
minister is lost if he does not recognize that 
this tension is both legitimate and necessa- 
ry in the light of the genesis of Christian 
faith. Let all who are called to preach be- 
ware lest they do not recognize this dilem- 
ma, and proceed instead with a simple 
solution which will either perpetuate an 
irrelevant orthodoxy or capitulate to the 
impotent spirit of modern symbols. 


One wonders whether, in the light of our 
current idolatries, the foolishness of preach- 
ing is not preferable to an identification of 
faith and knowledge. Prophecy has always 
erred on the side of seeming irrelevancy, 
for it has realized that the corruption of 
life arises out of .an identification of the 
temporal and the eternal. The division be- 
tween the Word and the world is a neces- 
sary presupposition of preaching. Obvious- 
ly the preacher will attempt to find a point 
of contact. Yet let him beware, for as the 
prophets saw, a doctrine and a strategy of 
complete relevance lead only to a repetition 
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of the old corruptions. It was in the rem- 
nant that the prophets found the point of 
continuity between eternity and history, be- 
tween the Word and the world. 


Perhaps the Protestant church will find 
again that not only the judgment but the 
strategy of the prophets is capable of pro- 
viding direction to a confused ministry. The 
strategy of relevance by technique is no 
real improvement over the lack of strategy 
of orthodoxy: the latter leads to blindness, 
the former to perversion. Only in the doc- 
trine and the strategy of the remnant is it 
possible to maintain the rigour of preach- 
ing together with the hope of relevance. 
Only by using this strategy will one place 
the future in the hands of God and take it 
out of the hands of the technicians. 

Practically this means that preaching be- 
comes the legitimate center of the Protest- 
ant church. A measure of freedom comes 
when one realizes that his responsibility is 
not soil conservation but the preaching of 
the Gospel. The layman is not unaware of 
this. He realizes that the direction the rural 
pastor must take will be to speak a little 
more about the order of God and a little 
less about the order of crop rotation. 

If decision rather than tradition is to be 
determinative for faith, the rural pastor 
must find the means of presenting the crisis 
of life and history to a people whose world 
view is determined by the gradualism of 
nature. Yet they also know something of 
the chaos of nature. And the rural man is 
still man. He knows something of his own 
demonry, stubbornness, and _ wilfullness. 
Nevertheless, he is not as aware of the 
tragic interrelations of history as is his ur- 
ban brother. These problems will be faced, 
firstly, by the realization that preaching is 
under the compulsion of the Holy Spirit, 
and secondly, by the understanding that it 
is to the remnant rather than to the world 
that the Word of God is directed. He who 
has ears, let him hear. 


The critical minister will direct his at- 
tention to two other special needs of the 
rural church. One is the legitimate Prot- 
estant insight that one is a pastor as well 
as a preacher. This means, quite simply, 
that the pastor will weave his own life into 
the lives of those about him by patient and 
aggressive calling—patient because it is al- 
ways a temptation to slight this time-con- 
suming responsibility, aggressive because it 
is in the home that the pastor is called to 
defend the insights of faith within the 
womb of life itself. It is here that the form- 
alism of the modern church can and must 
be attacked. This requires not only the 
discipline which forces one to go ahead, 
but also sympathy and courage—a sympa- 
thy which will enable one to understand 
the cultural and intellectual limitations of 
those with whom one lives, and a courage 
which will keep this sympathy from be- 
coming sentimental, thus relating pastor 
and people in terms of common weaknesses 
rather than in terms of the prophetic Word. 

The other point at which there is a spe- 
cial need for the rural church is its rela- 
tionship to social and political decision. The 
separation of the rural church from the 
world of authority hinders the development 
of any confidence in the outside world. 


Furthermore, the isolation of the rural man 
from urban culture has given him an in- 
articulateness which makes it possible for 
him to think uncritically in terms of tradi- 
tional cliches. Neither our faith nor our 
democratic world will be defended by those 
who cannot speak. To this end some sort 
of a forum seems to lend itself well to the 
possibility of relating the Gospel to the 
world of our common guilt. If there is to 
be any freedom for the layman, he must 
be given the possibility of a choice between 
simple interpretations of periodicals and 
newspapers which make judgments in or- 
der to deny common guilt, and a prophetic 
Word of God. 

These needs, however, must exist under 
the discipline of a Christian strategy. They 
must not become the tools of some special 
process or hope, but rather they must be 
the guarded means by which certain visions 
and perspectives will be created in order 
that preaching will find its point of contact 
in the lives of those who believe. For we 
speak, not that our words will make it pos- 
sible to achieve some amalgam of effort 
and decision, but rather that our manner 
of speaking will leave the way open for 
God to be heard by those whom He has 
prepared to hear him. 


Christian Faith and Historical Decision 
Roger Shinn 


Christian preaching today is sharply in- 
volved in the dilemma of religious this- 
worldliness and otherworldliness in relation 
to present historical decisions. A this-world- 
ly attitude holds that all the meaning of 
life is to be found within history, in the here 
and now and its outcome in the future. 
Other-worldliness finds the meaning of 
life to lie essentially in ideals and truths 
above history, in the eternal rather than 
the temporal, the unchanging rather than 


. the flux of life. 


Neither emphasis, of course, is found in 
an absolutely pure form, but it is the con- 
stant temptation of ministers, as of all in- 
terpreters of the contemporary world, to 
slide off on one side or the other. Thus one 
section of the American ministry is preach- 
ing that the Christian hope (perhaps even 
the Resurrection of Christ) is the guaran- 
tee that the democracies will not go down 
before totalitarianism. And another section 
preaches a Christian ideal that makes the 
titanic struggles of contemporary history 
irrelevant in view of the eternal purposes 
of God. Either of these attitudes is fla- 
grantly dishonest to the insights of Biblical 
faith and a mockery to the deepest desires 
of men’s hearts. 

This dilemma of Christian preaching to- 
day is the focussing, in a time of crisis, of 
the perennial conflict in all religions and 
philosophies between idealism and natu- 
ralism. Idealism, though foreign to the 
American way of thinking, has been the 
more frequent solution. It is the answer of 
Bhuddism, of Platonism, of the religions 
of mysticism to the tragedies of historical 
life. History, it says, has no genuine signi- 
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ficance. The real meaning of life is found 
by turning away from history, the realm 
of the particular and contingent, to the 
eternal. Salvation is the mystical negation 
of history. By climbing out of the perplex- 
ities and relativities of history, the soul finds 
its fulfillment in the eternal. Thus so cap- 
able a modern scholar of history as Arnold 
Toynbee can look with comparative equan- 
imity upon the death convulsions of mod- 
ern culture, regarding it all as a vain repe- 
tition and a thrice-told tale. 

More common to the modern temper 
has been the revolt against idealism in fa- 
vor of a naturalistic interpretation of life 
and history. The transcendent meaning of 
history is denied. Religious hope becomes 
the hope for realization of ideals within 
history. History is buried within itself, un- 
til it is no more than nature. The result 
is a hopeless relativism. The only criterion 
is the historical group and the only judg- 
ment is power. Thus Oswald Spengler, 
whose brilliant analysis blasted so thorough- 
ly the simple faith of modernism in pro- 
gress, was able in his utter relativism to 
move from a profound grasp of the mean- 
ing of cultural developments to a raucous, 
indiscriminating Nazism. 


Contemporary religious attitudes toward 
participation in the conflicts of politics, 
and particularly in war as the most height- 
ened form of these conflicts, reflect a 
strange confusion between idealistic and 
naturalistic ways of thinking. A purely 
transcendent idealism, when it is consistent, 
will result in a passing by of the struggles 
of history for the sake of eternal truth; it 


will mean absolute, mystical pacifism. Or 
at least it will find no relevance in these 
struggles to the final meaning of life. 

The naturalistic mode of thought, on the 
other hand, may lead to several varieties 
of political attitude, all of which are evi- 
dent in this country. If it is an evolutionary 
naturalism joined with a this-worldly Chris- 
tianity, it is likely to result in the simple 
pacifism which has been characteristic of 
the American church. It is interesting to 
note how a great part of religious pacifism, 
rooted in a naive this-worldly hope, reverts 
completely, as it finds its hope blasted, to 
an other-worldly stand, in which it talks of 
following the absolute will of God, regard- 
less of historical consequences. Or, becom- 
ing disgruntled with history, it settles down 
to sullen obstructionist political tactics with 
no real purpose. 

Non-religious naturalism may take two 
directions, either of which loses itself in a 
complete relativism. If it is a materialistic 
naturalism, it will find no real meaning in 
the struggles of history; it will adjust to 
each situation as it arises with a pragmatic 
judgment, based on convenience and self- 
interest. The result is seen in America’s prev- 
alent indecision as to participation in the 
world struggle, and the utterly pragmatic 
self-interest of discussions of foreign policy, 
an attitude which must seem abnormal 
even to the cynic. If, instead, a romantic 
naturalism is decisive, the result is a violent 
power of self-assertion like the fanatic fury 
of Nazism. Since all the meaning of life is 
involved in particular historical decisions, 
this attitude leads to an unmitigated display 
of will-to-power. 

Thus the dilemma of idealism and natu- 
ralism (or religious this-worldliness and 
other-worldiness) has led to a negation of 
the significance of history, to a materialistic 
pragmatic relativism, or to a fanatic display 
of self-assertion. 

The Christian apocalyptic mythology 
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takes seriously both the transcendent and 
the relative aspects of life in its interpreta- 
tion of the relation of God and His abso- 
lute righteousness to the historical problem. 
It is not a philosophical synthesis of ideal- 
ism and naturalism, but a religious ex- 
pression of the relation of man and history 
to the ultimate meaning of life. It asserts 
that history moves with a dynamic quality 
toward a fulfillment which is more than 
history and which transforms history. By 
denying that history is self-fulfilling, it im- 
parts to history transcendent meaning. Par- 
ticularly in the Augustinian form, which 
makes a synthesis of the prophetic empha- 
sis on the significance of history and of the 
apocalyptic emphasis on the transcendent 
fulfillment of history, it offers the basis for 
a real understanding of the relation of his- 
tory to the eternal. 


The modern mind in its literalism has 
felt obliged to abandon entirely the mean- 
ing of apocalyptic, or in rare cases to 
cling to a crude literalistic belief. But as 
the poets are always better interpreters of 
life than the philosophers, so a religious 
mythology can reach a fuller grasp of the 
meaning of life than can a purely rational 
statement. 

Christian apocalyptic interprets history 
in relation to the Kingdom of God, the 
symbol of the ultimate meaning of exist- 
ence. It asserts the Kingdom of God in 
three aspects: (1) The Kingdom will come 
at the End of history. History is fulfilled 
from beyond itself, but this fulfillment is 
not just a static transcendent realm (as in 
idealism) to which man can escape by 
turning away from history. (2) The King- 
dom has come in Christ. In Christ the ulti- 
mate meaning of existence is revealed—a 
meaning which history cannot simply ap- 
propriate (for history crucifies Christ), but 
which remains the ultimate meaning, rel- 
evant to all of life. (3) The Kingdom has 
been from the foundations of the earth. 


This is to say that never has history been 
bereft of genuine meaning. 

Such an interpretation regards history as 
serious but not final. It avoids the non-con- 
cern of idealism and the pragmatism or 
fanaticism of naturalism. Within the 
Christian apocalyptic mythology, it is pos- 
sible to recognize both the meaning and 
value of the movements of history, and the 
fact that these values are always partial 
and corrupted. 

Christianity can thus recognize that his- 
torical life must be organized in political 
forms, in which there are always duties 
which are not voluntary and sanctions rest- 
ing in force. The ideal of the Kingdom of 
God is that of harmonious peace in per- 
fect justice and love. But the peace of this 
world always involves some injustice. And 
it is always insecure, because it can be over- 
thrown by sufficient power, and sinful man 
will use power for his own ends. 

Having recognized this, Christianity can 
look realistically for the significant possi- 
bilities in the present. It can reject the sim- 
ple perfectionism which tries futilely to 
drag the Kingdom of God into history, 
and the Lutheran doctrines which make it 
irrelevant to historical struggles. It will find 
a genuine relation of the Kingdom of God 
to history. The justice of the Kingdom of 
God is both the pattern for the justice of 
the world and the judgment upon the 
world. The love of the Kingdom of God, 
though never simply the structure of poli- 
tics, is always possible of realization in un- 
predictable degrees in historical relations. 

Within this interpretation, due recogni- 
tion can be given to the complexity of the 
moral decisions of history. There is, for in- 
stance, at the present time, no simple choice 
between a Christian pacifist program and 
a program of wicked war-mongering. The 
only choice which history offers is between 
a course of action which damns the whole 
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struggle for justice in history and the cul- 
tural destiny of centuries, and a course 
which bloodies itself and the world rather 
than see certain values of freedom and de- 
mocracy perish. 


To those who contend that the pessimism 
of Christianity cuts the nerve of action, it 
is sufficient to say that the only possibility 
of constructive action is in a recognition of 
the realities of history. Ample proof of this 
is offered by a glance through the pages of 
the Christian Century of ten or fifteen 
years ago. The editorial policy, based on 
an utterly simple utopianism, was a con- 
tinuous protest against any involvement in 
international politics, even in something so 
innocuous as the World Court. Instead of 
this, the Christian Century preferred plans 
like the Kellog-Briand Peace Pact, which 
it was sure would abolish war by making it 
“a crime against whose commission would 
be erected the sanctions of law and the 
honor of the nations.” Thus when the one 
possibility of preventing the present cata- 
clysm was for the United States to accept 
a responsibility for world justice and stabil- 
ity, the perfectionists of American Chris- 
tianity fought this last chance, as today 
they fight any involvement in the struggles 
of history. Only in the destruction of such 
utopianism is there any possibility of estab- 
lishing some sort of international order. 

The Christian must accept responsibility 
in the conflicts of history and politics to- 
day. He will find meaning in them, because 
he has a faith in a meaning more than his- 
tory. He will see that history is shot through 
with the Kingdom of God, that possibilities 
of realization are here. He will find it pos- 
sible to throw his life into something, rec- 
ognizing its partiality and sinfullness. Be- 
cause he believes in God, he will fight for 
what is less than God. He will fight in pen- 
itence and in faith. He will find in history 
the meaning that is more than history. 


TOWARD A BETTER DAY 


(Continued from page 11) 

such social ideas by writers of the current 
day. This makes impossible hedging or 
trimming. The truth is always stated with- 
out compromise, even though the author in 
dealing with particular situations is very 
skillful in making practical adjustments 
which do not involve surrender of prin- 
ciple. 

May I say further that Harry Ward has 
through all his career been entirely fearless. 
He does not run into needless danger. He 
does not expose himself to attack by de- 
fending minor issues. He has an instinct for 
the essential and the central, and when he 
has once taken firm hold of the fundamen- 
tals he does not let go. I do not suppose 
that he himself expects to see the theories 
for which he has fought adopted in his own 
time, but he has been doing more than 
merely laying a foundation for the future. 
He has modified institutions of his own 
time in ecclesiastical, intellectual, and so- 
cial features. These are today different 
from what they would have been if he had 
not appeared. At least twenty years ago I 
remember reading a discussion published in 
Holland concerning theological movements 
in America which laid stress on the fact 
that the teachings of Dr. Ward were bound 
to have a determining influence on reli- 
gious concepts which might not at first 
seem to be relevant to any theological the- 
ories. In his time he has seen the world’s 


highways crowded with arrogant reaction- 
ary social institutions. He has done some- 
thing to crowd many of them off to one 
side to make room for those moving toward 
a better day. 


Seniors 


—may subscribe now for next 
year’s Union Review by leaving 
their names in the Union Re- 
view box in the general office. 
Payment may be made now or 
next year. 
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CURRENT RELIGIOUS THOUGHT 
A Digest — By Charles S. Macfarland 
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Contributors 


Pror. Harry F. Warp retires this year 
after 25 years of teaching Christian Ethics 
at Union. Throughout his life he has 
gained a national reputation as a pioneer 


University of Toronto. His doctor’s thesis 
is on the subject of symbolism. 


Cuar.LEs GUEST is a senior at Union, 


in movements for social change. He is au- ™ajoring in Christian ethics. 
thor of many books, the latest of which is 
Democracy and Social Change, published 


last fall. 


Frep Den Beaux, who received his 
S.T.M. degree from Union last year, is 
pastor of five country charges near Reb- 


Bisuop Francis J. McConneELt is the ersburg, Pa. 


famous Methodist Bishop of the New York 
area, and a leader of long standing in 
Christian social movements. 


RocER SHINN, managing editor of The 
Union Review, is holder of the travelling 
fellowship awarded in this year’s senior 


class. 
DrERwyNn Owen, who has been in resi- 


dence at Union during this year, receives 
this month the degree of Ph.D. from the 


CHARLES Saum is a senior majoring in 
religious education. 


Choosing 
New Hymna ls? 


Before you buy, consider THE HYMNAL, 
authorized hymnal of the Presbyterian 
Church in the U. S. A. In use at the pres- 
ent time in 11 denominations, THE HYM- 
NAL testifies to the universal appeal of its 
hymn content. The words are set between 
the staves and the indexing is efficient. It 
contains 513 hymns, 95 responses, ancient 
hymns and canticles, and 75 selections for 
responsive readings from both Old and 
New Testaments. (Cloth, $1.25 each; 
$1.00 each in quantities. Leather, $4.00 
each; $3.50 each in quantities.) Return- 
able sample copy available by addressing 
the Hymnal Division, Presbyterian Board 
of Christian Education, 121-AA Wither- 
spoon Building, Philadelphia, Penna. 
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The Minister’s Library 


Recommendations by the Union Faculty 


In response to numerous requests The 
Union Review in this issue presents the 
recommendations of a number of faculty 
members as to the books which should be 
included in the minister’s library. A group 
of professors from various departments of 
the seminary were asked the question: 
What are the half dozen most important 
books in your department for the minister 
to have in his library for permanent use? 
Obviously, the list is aimed not to be a 
thorough bibliography in any field, but to 
recommend to students the indispensable 
books which they should plan to put in 
their libraries. 


PROF. DAVID E. ROBERTS 
Philosophy of Religion 
Nature, Man and God. By William Temple. 
For a constructive attitude toward what the 
philosophy of religion can accomplish, and for a 
due awareness of its limitations. 


The Interpretation of Religion. By John Baillie. 

—For historical surveys of all the main tenden- 
cies in theology and the philosophy of religion, 
and for a persuasive restatement of the Kantian- 
Ritschlian position. 


The Meaning of God in Human Experience, By 

William Ernest Hocking. 

An attempt to reconcile mystical and Hegelian 
ideas with Christianity; also contains valuable 
material on the religious implications of tenden- 
cies in American philosophy, such as pragmatism. 


The Meaning and Truth of Religion. By E. W. 
Lyman. 
—For its synoptic comprehensiveness, and the 
special attention paid to cosmology. 
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By uniform rule, books written by pro- 
fessors have generally not been included in 
their own recommendations, though many 
might deserve to be. Such works as Prof. 
Bewer’s Literature of the Old Testament 
and Prof. Hume’s The World’s Living Re- 
ligions will immediately come to mind. But 
it may be assumed that readers of The 
Union Review will generally be sufficiently 
acquainted with such works to need no 
reference to them. 

Because of the space given to this fea- 
ture the book reviews scheduled for this 
issue of the Review have been postponed 
to a later issue. 


The Philosophy of Personalism. By A. C. Knudsen. 
or 
The Philosophy of Religion. By E. S. Brightman. 
—For American personalism. 


Types of Religious Philosophy. By E. A, Burtt. 
—For an attempt to restate main tendencies, 

both historically and constructively, from an “‘ob- 

jective” (i.e., presuppositionless) standpoint. 


PROF. HENRY P. VAN DUSEN 
Systematic Theology 
Encyclopedia of Religion and Ethics. Edited by 
James Hastings. 
The one indispensable general reference work, if 
budget permits, 


Christian Theology in Outline. By William Adams 
Brown. 
Published in 1906, it is still the best one-volume 
text on the major convictions of Christian faith. 


A History of Christian Thought. By A. C. McGif- 
fert. 


Two volumes. The most useful survey of the 


development of Christian theology to the Refor- 
mation, 


History of Dogma. By Adolf Harnack. 
Seven volumes. A classic work in the develop- 
ment of theology throughout the early centuries. 


Protestant Thought Before Kant. By A. C. Mc- 
Giffert. 
The best very brief summary of Reformation 
and post-Reformation theology. 


Types of Modern Theology. By H. R. Mackintosh. 
The most useful study of the principal figures 
since Schleiermacher. 


The Library of Constructive Theology. By W. R. 
Matthews, H. Wheeler Robinson, and others. 
An excellent shelf of volumes dealing with the 

great doctrines—God, Christ, the Holy Spirit, 

Sacraments, Forgiveness, Prayer, etc. 


Selections from the Literature of Theism. By Al- 
fred Caldecott and H. R. Mackintosh. 
An admirable anthology giving the pith of the 
doctrine of God in the great theologians and 
philosophers from Anselm to Ritschl. 


PROF. JULIUS A. BEWER 
Old Testament 

Israel. By Adolphe Lods. 
The Prophets of Israel. By Adolphe Lods. 
Personalities of the Old Testament. By Fleming 

James. 
A Guide to Understanding the Bible. By Harry 

Emerson Fosdick. 
Prophecy and Religion. By John Skinner, 
Archaeology and the Bible. By G. A. Barton. 


PROF. FREDERICK C. GRANT 
New Testament 


Abingdon Bible Commentary. 
Up to date, readable, well-printed. 


The Literature of the New Testament. By Ernest 
F. Scott. 
Modern and readable. 
years of detailed research; 
but few footnotes. 


Presents the results of 
scholarship is there, 


The Life of fesus. By Maurice Goguel. 
Especially valuable. Presents a balanced account 
—not extreme. 


History of Primitive Christianity, By Johannes 
Weiss. 
Has been called the finest history of the apos- 
tolic age ever written. 


A New Standard Bible Dictionary. Re-edited, 1936. 
Funk and Wagnalls. 
Compact, in a single volume, up to date. 


Analytical Concordance to the Bible. By Robert 
Young. Sixth edition. Funk and Wagnalls. 
A concordance is indispensable; this is a very 
useful one. 


The Moffatt Commentaries. Branscomb on Mark; 
Dodd on Romans; Moffatt on First Corinthians; 
MacGregor on John. 

Read the whole series, but start with these. 


PROF. CYRIL C. RICHARDSON 
Church History 


A History of the Christian Church. By W. Walker. 
Scribner, 1930. 
An accurate manual of general church history, 
replete with information. An indispensable refer- 
ence work for the minister. 


The Beginnings of the Christian Church. The 
Founding of the Church Universal. By H. Lietz- 
mann. Scribner, 1937 and 1938 respectively. 
These two works by the distinguished German 

scholar comprise early church history to the time 

of Origen. As readable as they are interesting, 
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they incorporate the most recent researches in the 
subject. 
or 


The History of the Christian Church to 461. By 

J. F. Foakes-Jackson. Doran, 1924. 

This used to be a standard text book, now out 
of print. Though now superseded, it is well writ- 
ten and traces the history with some care and 
detail, 


History of the Christian Church. By P. Schaff. 
Vol. V, Parts i and ii, by David S. Schaff. 
Scribner, 1924-26. 

There is no really satisfactory history of the 
medieval church in one English volume. Schaff’s 
two volumes trace the main developments, but the 
treatment is rather formal. The bibliographical 
references, however, are quite useful. 


or 

The Middle Ages 395-1500. By Munro and Son- 
tag. Century Co., 1928. 

This is a competent general work which deals 
largely with the medieval church. 
or 

An Introduction to the History of Christianity, 
590-1314. By J. F. Foakes-Jackson, Macmillan, 
1928. 

This is a readable survey, but it leaves much 
to be desired. 


The History of the Reformation. By T. M. Lind- 
say. Scribner, 1910-11. 
These two volumes admirably cover the Refor- 
mation. Though out of print, they can be obtained 
at second hand book stores. 


or 
The Age of the Reformation. By Preserved Smith. 
Henry Holt, 1938. 
This is an excellent general introduction to the 
various phases of the Reformation. 


There is no adequate treatment of the modern 
church in a single volume, J. W. C. Wand’s A 
History of the Modern Church (Crowell, 1929), 
gives a general and somewhat sketchy account, 
while A. H. Newman’s Manual of Church History, 
Vol. II (new edition, 1931, American Baptist Pub- 
lication Society) is factual rather than interpretive. 


Story of Religions in America. By W. W. Sweet. 

Harper, 1930. 

This is the standard history of the churches in 
America. It gives an adequate account of the main 
facts, but it lacks a grasp of the tendencies in 
thought. 


PROF. REINHOLD NIEBUHR 
Applied Christianity 
The Social Teachings of the Christian Churches. 
By Ernst Troeltsch. 
This monumental work is still the best history of 


Christian ethics and an indispensable general sur- 
vey. 


Morals in Evolution. By L. T. Hobhouse, 

There are many good general surveys of ethical 
and social development of which Hobhouse’s is 
probably the best, though the conception of history 
which underlies it is no longer tenable. 


The Vision of God. By Kenneth Kirk. 
The best analysis of Christian ethics to the 
Protestant Reformation. 


The Growth of Political Thought in the West. By 

Mcllvain. 

A good brief exposition of the relation of Chris- 
tian ideas to social and political doctrines. Not as 
good as A. J. Carlyle’s great work in many vol- 
umes but the best in brief compass. 


Christianity and Social Revolution. Symposium 
edited by Joseph Needham. 
A good introduction to the relation of Chris- 
tian faith to the revolutionary movements of past 
and present. 


The Study of History. By Arnold Toynbee. 

This six volume work is naturally expensive but 
must be included in even a brief anthology of 
books on ethics, A systematic study of these vol- 
umes would offer an excellent discipline over a 
period of years and would incidentally enrich ser- 
mons by the wealth of its religious-historical il- 
lustrations. 


PROF. FRANK W. HERRIOTT 
Religious Education 


The Educational Work of the Church. By Nevin 
C. Harner, Abingdon Press, 1939, 257 pp. $1.25. 
A comprehensive treatment of religious educa- 

tion, written with the strategic place of the min- 

ister especially in mind. 


The Church School Superintendent. By Philip 
Cowell Jones, Abingdon Press, 1939, 112 pp. $1. 
A book to give practical help, growing out of 

years of experience as an administrator, enlivened 

and illustrated from this first-hand contact. 


Can Religious Education Be Christian? By Har- 
rison Elliott, Macmillan, 1940, 331 pp. 

A clear statement of a point of view regarding 
the basic assumptions of religious education, which 
deals directly with the fundamental conflicts in 
present day theological thought. 


Consider the Children—How they Grow. By Eliza- 
beth M. Manwell and Sophia L. Fahs, Beacon 
Press, 1940, 261 pp. $1.75. 

A book which treats, with insight and clarity, 
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FRANCIS ALISON, first secretary 
of the Fund after its incorpora- 
tion was minister of the First 
Presbyterian Church of Phila- 
deiphia, Vice-Provost of the Col- 
lege of Philadelphia, now the 
University of Pennsylvania 
(which is now celebrating its bi- 
centennial year) and founder of 
the Academy at New London, 
Pennsylvania. The present Board 
of Corporators of the Presby- 
terian Ministers’ Fund is com- 
posed of leading Churchmen and 
Educators. 


Por more than 220 years 


the Fund has been serving ministers, their 
wives and theological students with the lowest 


net cost insurance obtainable. 
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basic questions and practical suggestions in the 
area of beginnings of the religious life in very 
young children. 


The Church and a Christian Society. By Wade 
Crawford Barclay, Abingdon Press, 1939, 417 
pp. $3.50. 

A discussion of aims, content, and method of 
adult Christian education. 


The Modern Family and the Church. By Regina 
Westscott Wieman, Harper & Bros., 1937, 396 
pp. $3.00. 

A comprehensive and statesmanlike treatment of 
both philosophy and methods in this‘field of grow- 
ing significance. 


PROF. CLARENCE DICKINSON 
Sacred Music 
Church Music and History in Practice. By Canon 
Winfred Douglas. Scribner. 
A practical and historical study of Church Mu- 
sic, with lists of records which may be used to 
illustrate each point or period. 


Excursions in Musical History. By Dickinson, H. 

W. Gray. 

Brief studies in such subjects as music in the 
great religious movements. Some studies in musical 
appreciation and various periods in musical his- 
tory, with suggestions as to music which may be 
used to illustrate each period. 


A Treasury of Worship. By Dickson, Presby- 
terian Board of Publication. 

A brief study of each of the historical churches 
—Eastern Orthodox, Roman Catholic, Hussite, 
Lutheran, Calvinist, etc—with prayers, sayings 
related to the Christian life, missions, prayer, mu- 
sic, the Bible, by great leaders in each of these 
churches. 

Music in the Western Church. By Edward Dickin- 
son. Scribner. 

This is practically an outline history of the great 
forms which developed in the music of the church, 
such as the Chant, the Mass, the Motet, etc. 


Handbook to the Presbyterian Hymnal, Ed. by the 
Rev. William Chalmers Covert, D.D, 


Handbook to the Scottish Hymnal. Ed. by the Rev. 
James Moffatt, D.D. 


Songs of Praise Discussed. By Percy Dearmer and 
others. 
These three books are very valuable sources of 
information on hymn sources. 


PRES. HENRY S. COFFIN 
Practical Theology 
In pastoral theology, two standard books, giv- 
ing the Anglican and the Puritan ideals of the 
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pastor respectively, are: A Priest to the Temple, 
by George Herbert; and The Reformed Pastor, by 
Richard Baxter. They are valuable not for specific 
suggestions as to methods, but for the conceptions 
of the pastoral office which they set forth. 

In more recent times, perhaps the most com- 
prehensive book is The Christian Pastor and the 
Working Church, by Washington Gladden. 

For pastoral work with the sick, by all odds the 
most complete book is The Art of Ministering to 
the Sick, by Cabot and Dicks. 

On preaching, the volumes in the Lyman 
Beecher series by Henry Ward Beecher, especially 
his first series, and by Phillips Brooks, remain 
outstanding. Among the more recent lectures on 
preaching in this series, those by G. A, Buttrick, 
Jesus Came Preaching, by Edgar Park, The Mira- 
cle of Preaching, and W. R. Bowie, The Renewing 
Gospel, are enriching. 


PROF. ARTHUR L. SWIFT, Jr. 
Church and Community 
The Protestant Church as a Social Institution. By 

Douglass and Brunner. Harpers, 1935. 

The best and most comprehensive collection of 
social facts about Protestantism in the U. S. and 
the most illuminating and challenging commen- 
tary upon them. 


Your Community—Its Provision for Health, Edu- 
cation, Safety and Welfare. By Joanna C. Col- 
cord. Russell Sage Foundation, 1939. 

A simple and effective analysis of the fields of 
social welfare in the local community, the prob- 
lems that arise in those fields, and the agencies 
and methods developed to deal with them. 


The Church and Society. By F. Ernest Johnson. 

Abingdon Press, 1935. 

A searching and objective description and evalu- 
ation of the relations of the church to social re- 
form, to education, to government, and to min- 
ority groups within its own constituency. 


The Efficient Management of Churches 


The Business Administration of a Church. By Rob- 
ert Cashman. Willett, Clark and Co., 1937. 
The best book available, written by a man who 

knows both business and the churches. 


Creative Management; the Relation of Aims to 
Administration. By Ordway Tead, Woman’s 
Press, 1935. 

A broader and more philosophical treatment of 
the problems of management especially in terms 
of organization and the handling of personnel. 


An Introduction to Social Research. By Odum 
and Jocher. Henry Holt & Co., 1929. 
The best and most comprehensive treatment of 
the principles and methods of social investigation. 


_Time Magazine 
The Nature and Destiny of Man 


Reinhold Niebuhr’s Gifford Lectures 
HUMAN NATURE 


‘*.,. shrewdly penetrating ...the entire book — covering the immense range of a 
great spiritual transition — is of the first importance to contemporary thinking.’’— 
New York Times. 


“With almost incredible learning and with a series of insights as brilliant and as pene- 
trating as any in contemporary philosophy, Professor Niebuhr brings all secular phi- 
losophies to judgment before the bar of logic.”—Robert Bierstadt in The Samay 

2.75 


Review of Literature. 
Wisdom and Folly in The Church of 
Our Fathers 


Religion 


by Joseph Haroutunian 


“It is a vigorous book, written in the spirit 
of prophetic faith. It is strong medicine. 
It is honest. ... This volume rings with 
the note of sincerity, relevance and pow- 
er.”"-—Elmer G. Homrighausen. 


$2.00 


by Roland H. Bainton 


‘*A most exceptional book, very well done. 
The romance of the Church Universal is 
outlined with charm of narration. . . . In- 
tended for boys and girls, it is fully as fas- 
cinating for their elders.’”,-—P. W. Wilson 
in The New York Times. With over 200 il- 
lustrations from illuminated manuscripts, 
woodcuts, etc. $2.50 


Candles in the Wind ty Allan Knight Chalmers 


“A challenging interpretation of what it means to be a Christian today. He treats 
the subject with a kindled imagination, using a wealth of literary materials and per- 
sonal experiences to illuminate the subject.’’—Religious Book Club Bulletin. $2.00 


The Strong Name Preaching in These Times 


i by James S. Stewart 


“Tt is easy and inspired reading; it sounds 
a note of victory. Dr. Stewart has written 
a great book for these times.’’—Virginia 
Kirkus’ Bulletin. $2.00 


Club Bulletin. 


Charles Scribner’s Sons - New York 


The Lyman Beecher Lectures 


“The volume is marked by variety of a 

proach, solidity of substance and timeli- 
ness. ... It is a ringing summons and a 
wise guide to preaching adapted to present 
needs.’’—Christian Century. $2.00 


A vigorous new volume by the author of “Social Salvation’ — 


Christian Realism by John C. Bennett 


Christianity as a social religion that touches life at every point, a religion that can, 
in practical application, rebuild society, is the subject of this book. 
religious vision with hard-headed recognition of contemporary fact.’’—Religious B 
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- PROF. D. J. FLEMING 
The World Task of the Church 


A Christian Imperative, By Roswell P. Barnes. 
Friendship Press, 1941, 196 pp. 
A serious study of the contribution which the 
Christian can make to the rehabilitation of inter- 
national society. 


Christianity and World Order. By the Bishop of 

Chichester. Penguin Books, 1941, 156 pp. 

Based on the conviction that Christ, together 
with the fellowship of the Universal Church, alone 
provides the dynamic and simple faith which can 
save Western civilization. 


Living Religions and a World Faith. By William 
Ernest Hocking. Macmillan, 1940, 291 pp. 
A thought-provoking study of the possibilities 
of a world faith and of the extent to which Chris- 
tianity is ready to assume that role. 


For the Healing of the Nations. By Henry P. Van 
Dusen. Scribner, 1940, 227 pp. ~ 
A vivid, first-hand picture and appraisal of the 
work of Christian missions about the world. 


Doctor in Arabia. By Paul W. Harrison. John Day, 
1940, 303 pp. 
An exceptionally vivid and pungent description 
of life and work in Arabia. 


The Great Century. By Kenneth S. Latourette. 
Harper, 1941, 516 pp. 
A history of the expansion of Christianity in 
Europe and in the United States of America, 
1500-1914. 


PROF. ROBERT E. HUME 
History of Religions 
An Outline of the Religions of Mankind. By Fred- 
erick L. Fagley, associate secretary, General 

Council, Congregational Christian Churches. 

Pilgrim Press, 81 pp. $.35. 

A very useful introductory pamphlet in the 
“Adult Education Series” of textbooks and dis- 
cussion outlines. Covers the chief systems of re- 
ligion, with a short analytic presentation of the 
material, a page or two of summary, suggestions 
for further reading, and eight to ten specific ques- 
tions for thought and discussion. 


Biography of the Gods. By A. Eustace Haydon, 
professor of religions at the University of Chi- 
cago. Macmillan, 352 pp. $2.50. 

A fascinating presentation of the “naturalistic” 
type of narrative and explanation of the appear- 
ance, the growth, the twilight, and the passing of 
the god-concepts of the various systems of religion. 
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Living Religions and a World Faith. By William 
Ernest Hocking, professor of philosophy in Har- 
vard University. Macmillan, 291 pp. 

A powerful philosopher’s argumentation that 
there can be no one-and-only completely adequate 
religion; yet, by a process of appreciative com- 
prehensive “re-conception,” Christianity is the 
nearest among all historic religions to approach 
unto the goal of an adequate universal religion. 


Treasure-House of the Living Religions. Selections 
from Their Sacred Scriptures. Edited by Robert 
E. Hume. Scribner, 493 pp. $3.00. 

Presents 3,007 verbatim citations, taken from 
the primary scriptures, precisely documented for 
source and translations, and arranged topically in 
fifty chapters according to the chief teachings of 
religion and ethics. 


The Growth of Religion. By Henry Nelson Wie- 
man, professor of philosophy of religion at the 
University of Chicago, and Walter Marshall 
Horton, professor of theology at Oberlin. Wil- 
lett, Clark & Co., 505 pp. $5.00. 

A noteworthy collaboration by two influential 
theological professors in a massive volume, to pre- 
sent and interpret the main features in the histori- 
cal growth of the several systems as also in the 
contemporary trends-in religion. 


& 
Books Received 


The Seed and the Soil. By Richard T. Baker. 
Friendship Press, 1941, pp. xi, 180. Cloth, $1.00; 
paper, $.60. 

This first book by a member of the Senior Class 
of Union, whose religious journalistic writings are 
well known, is an expression of the accomplish- 
ments and hopes of the world Christian. move- 
ment. Drawing from his travels around the world, 
his participation in the Amsterdam conference, 
and his association with foreign mission work, Mr. 
Baker deals with the social and international prob- 
lems of the modern world. 

Although this book will be used widely in mis- 
sion study work, in style and structure it differs 
widely from the “typical” study book. The first 
section, “The Story of a Generation,” is a quick- 
ly-paced impressionistic account, fictional in style, 
of the generation born during the World War and 
educated in the optimistic twenties and the dis- 
couraging thirties. 

The second section, “The Generation of the 
Story,” continues the same style, but moves into 
an analysis of the modern situation and of the 
possibilities both in world organization and in the 


From the HARPER Spring List 
The World View of Jesus 


By ELMER W. K. MOULD 


An interpretation of Jesus as a philosopher of life. Professor Burton S. Easton says: 
“Professor Mould has done what seems well-nigh impossible. He has managed to 
write a treatment that is really ‘new’ of a subject that is the most written about 
in the universe.” $2.00 


The Great Century The Code of Christ 
(1800-1914 A.D.) By GERALD HEARD 


Europe and the United States 
An intepretation of the Beatitudes that is 
By KENNETH S. LATOURETTE the sequel to Mr. Heard’s earlier book on 


Volume IV in A History of the Expansion of the Lord’s Prayer, The Creed of Christ. 
Christianity. $3.50. $1.50. 


The Kingdom of God and the 


American Dream 
By SHERWOOD EDDY 


An examination of the religious and secular ideals in American history that gives 
a new interpretation to our heritage and present situation. $2.90. 


52 Sermon Trails Good News 
For Boys and Girls for Bad Times 
By CARL S. WEIST By FREDERICK K. STAMM 
A new book of tested children’s sermons. Forty examples of modern Biblical preach- 


$1.50. ing. $1.50. 


An Enlightened Conscience 
By IRL GOLDWIN WHITCHURCH 


A stimulating work that breaks new ground in establishing a rationally grounded 
Christian ethics which will be both intellectually honest and a challenge to better 
living. The Bible as a remarkable record of a developing morality; Jesus as the 
climax of moral personality; Christian ethics as more than “an accumulation of socio- 
logical data”; the meaning of conscience and its education—these are but a few of 
the topics discussed skillfully. The author is Professor of Ethics and Philosophy at 
Garrett Biblical Institute. $2.50. 


HARPER & BROTHERS ESTABLISHED 1817 
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work of the Christian church for bringing restora- 
tion to the world. 


Come, Let Us Worship. By Albert W. Palmer. 

Macmillan, 1941, pp. xx, 136. $1.50. 

The president of Chicago Theological Seminary 
and author of The Art of Conducting Public Wor- 
ship has written this book “to throw light on the 
problems of the small church, whether urban or 
rural.” He includes discussions of preaching, the 
Bible, and literary materials in relation to public 
worship. The congregation is considered, both in 
respect to its hopes and needs and in respect to 
its need to be educated in the art of worship. 


This Is the Victory, By Leslie D. Weatherhead, 
Abingdon-Cokesbury, 1941, pp. 276. $2.00. 
The pastor of London’s City Temple, destroyed 

in a recent air raid, is author of this volume, taken 
from the sermons which he has preached in Lon- 
don during the war. Affirming the necessity of 
fighting the present war, he calls for an expression 
of the faith which in the midst of conflict and 
despair, overcomes malice and bitterness and brings 
hope and security in God. 


Just Among Friends. By William Wistar Comfort. 

Macmillan, 1941, pp. xiv, 210. $2.00. 

In the introduction to this book, Henry Seidel 
Canby describes it as “a simple and persuasive 
explanation of their [the Friends] way of life, 
and an account of how it came about, how it is 
perpetuated, and its results.” The book is written 
by the president emeritus of Haverford College. 
He discusses worship and religious practices, and 
the ethical and social principles of the Quakers. 


Honest Religion. By John Oman. Cambridge: At 
the University Press, New York: Macmillan. 
1941, pp, xl, 198. $2.25. 

In this final book completed just “before the 
death of Dr. Oman of Cambridge, he says: 
“|. . my general purpose is to ask what a true 
response would mean, or in other words, what 
bearing and attitude would be entire honesty in 
making life a continual reasoning with God in 
the sense of laying our minds alongside of His 
and open to His persuasion.” The point of view 
is that of insistence upon the self-authenticating 
revelation of God to man, and the importance of 
the whole common life and of personality for re- 
ligion. 


An Outline of the Christian Year. By Frank E. 
Wilson. Morehouse-Gorham, 1941, pp. x, 108. 
$.30. 

A hand-book of the Episcopal Church Year, 
with discussion of the significance of the days 
and seasons. 


You Can Be Happily Married. By Gilbert Appel- 
hof, Jr. Macmillan, 1941, pp. xii, 218. $2.00. 
This is a guide-book to marriage written by the 

organizer of The Modern Marriage Clinic in De- 

troit. It discusses various aspects of courtship, 
marriage, and family life, including health, sex, 
financial aspects, and psychological adjustments. 

A bibliography is included. 


How Shall I Say It? The Art of Public Speaking. 
By Ross H. Stover. Muhlenberg Press, 1941, 
pp. 176. $1.00. 

A handbook of suggestions for all types of 
public speaking, from sermons to after-dinner 
speeches. 


Recipe for Reading 


In addition to the books reviewed and advertised in this issue 
THE UNION THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY BOOK SERVICE 


calls your attention to the following: 


| 


Oman, John HONEST RELIGION _.. $2.25 
The last book written by John Oman, answering the question 
"What bearing and attitude of mind would be entire honesty 
in making life a continual reasoning with God, in the sense 
of laying our minds alongside His and open to His persuasion." 


Palmer COME, LET US WORSHIP $1.50 
A manual of worship for small churches. 
Gilson, Etienne GOD AND PHILOSOPHY. 


The relation which obtains between our notion of God and the 
demonstration of his existence. 


4 BOOK OF PHOTOGRAPHS OF THE SEMINARY 


Special for Commencement $2.25 


A lovely book of photographs (I1''x!5"') which every Union student 
and alumnus should have on his library table. 


FOR GIFTS----give BO O K S----Bibles, prayer books, poetry, biography, 
reference books, art books. Books have personality and permanence 
not contained in other gifts. 


20% discount on: biography, fiction, recreation, juveniles, history and education, 
poetry, travel, except those published in 1940-41 under Fair Trade Act. 


, SALE on RADIOS, TYPEWRITERS, PENS, ROBINSON REMINDERS. 
; Ask about our discounts. 


UNION THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY, BOOK SERVICE 
3041 Broadway, New York 
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THIS IS THE VICTORY .- testiep. WEATHERHEAD 


“This volume by the distinguished minister of City Temple, London, is correctly and conserva- 
tively described as ‘a burning, enheartening, challenging affirmation of the faith that overcometh 
the world, written amid the crash of bombs’.”— Christian Century. Dr. Weatherhead faces the 
hard facts of the present crisis; he also envisions the tender concern of a purposive God, in 
whose divine wisdom and will are man’s only victory and only peace. 

The Three Parts: OUR FAITH, SOME OF FAITH’S ALLIES, FAITH’S FORWARD LOOK. 
Some of the Chapters: FairH 1n ProcGress SHATTERED, FairH 1n Gop ESSENTIAL, FAITH Mis- 
UNDERSTOOD, FaITH’s TRIUMPHANT DECLARATIONS, FAITH’s FinAL SEcuRITy, Humor, PATIENCE, 
Hope, FAITH IN THE CHURCH ETERNAL, FAITH IN THE NEw WorLD $2.00 


JESUS CHRIST THE SAME saves morratt 


“To one who has been baffled by the search for the historical Jesus this book comes as a welcome 
help. . . . Moffatt has thrown all his genius into delineating the powerful personality of Jesus 
Christ. . . . This author’s erudition and comand of literature and his acquaintance with the great 
personalities of Christian history thrill the reader with a new sense of the mystic power of Jesus 

. . the same Jesus who is the inspiration of the four different Gospels, While Moffatt is awake 
to the variations in New Testament tradition, he supplies a keenly felt need in these days for 
a basically unified picture.”’—Chicago Theological Seminary Register. “A smoothly written and 


well considered Christology.”—World Call. 


Is The Kingdom of God 
Realism? - £. STANLEY JONES 


“Yes, answers Dr. Jones, the Kingdom is re- 
ality and truth, the foundation upon which 
all life and existence rest. , . . This challeng- 
ing book is written with prophetic fervor and 
fire, and the author himself is a prophet with 
a message of judgment and grace.”—Chris- 
tendom. $2.00 


Let the Church Be the 
Church 
* ELMER GEORGE HOMRIGHAUSEN 


“Four of the addresses seem to contain the 
message which the author burns to declare: 
‘Let the Church Be the Church,’ ‘The Eter- 
nal Cross,’ ‘My Church,’ and ‘Jesus Christ Is 
Our Religion.’ . The book is a searching 
message sanely but forcefully presented, with 
scholarship, conviction, and the urgency of 
impassioned address.”—Religion in Life. $2.00 


The Faith by Which the 


Church Lives 
* GEORGIA HARKNESS 


“Her analysis of contemporary faith rests up- 
on a solid foundation of both historical and 
biblical knowledge. . . . The final summary is 
an affirmation of faith in God, man, Jesus 
Christ, the Kingdom, the church. 

Thoughtful and practical.’”—Christian Cen- 
tury, $1.50 


ABINGDON-COKESBURY - 


At Your Bookstore 


Religion Yesterday and 
Today ° HENRY SLOANE COFFIN 


“The book traces through the past fifty or 
more years the factors that have been out- 
standing in their influence upon religion, 
showing in the case of each what trend it 
gave to religious thought. . . . Penetrating in- 
terpretation, clearness, vividness, conciseness, 
freedom from technical terms. . . interest and 
instruction for the general reader, a rich sup- 
ply of mental pabulum for specialist or 
scholar.”—Religious Education. $1.75 


Man's Search for Himself 
E. E. AUBREY 


“Professor Aubrey has dealt wisely and com- 
prehensively with the problem of man... . 
The insights into the nature of man are al: 
together admirable, with sufficient awareness 
of the conflicts within and among men, and 
with an understanding of the way to achieve 
integration at the level of Christian ideals.”— 
Review of Religion. $2.50 


The Social Function of 


Religion . E. O. JAMES 


“Religion is presented as a continuing and 
necessary social function. . , . A deeply schol- 
arly discussion, in convenient compass and 
clear, vigorous statement . . . a wealth of 
anthropological and historical data.”—wNew 
Christianity. $2.50 


PRICES SLIGHTLY 
HIGHER IN CANADA 


—— 


